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SECTION 1 

Introduction 


T his is a bepobt for t^ose who sw oonoemMl witfi the qui^oa- 
twns of tMuiboB of hard of hMring children. Fot State or In ea l 
directors of specia] eduMtiph p lanning inaerrioe tr aining propwms, for 
college prof^ors viewing •mountii^ doiuuids on college currieuluQs, 
and f^ teachers of hard of hearing childrm striving to improve them- 
selves; ttie information ^uld'ba helpful. The Nation has become 
acutely awve that tiie oompetoioe of its t^chere u dmAy cmrelated 
to tiie quahty of the educa^n tiie diildren receive. Edpcational 
leaders know that if they are to improve the schools thc^ mmt not onlv 
understand tiie students they are to tea<^, and detmnine the kind of 
educatiim most appropriate^ but also must deternune the kind of teach- 
ers they will re^nit, » 

Teachers of hard of hearing ohildreh function in Hiffaiwii. wa|s — 
some are respohsiUe for the total claanoom ex^niwM of hurd of hem*- 
mg others operate as resouroe spacialiats, woiidng with 

regulv classroom teachers or directly with ohildren who are hard of 
hiring. This is a lepwt of a study of the qui^UfiiHitions Mtd prepmw- 
tion tot thfM tMuhoe. The hard of hMring ohildrai witii whom tii^ 
WOT^ can not be pre<^Iy defined. The oonluaons that ^fcist in d^ni- 
tion iMt partly on Ae diffoenoes in frames of reference b^ween those 
who view tilie child on an eduMtional oontinnum and tlmM who view 
^e (hild from a physiolopMl bi^. The inherait diffioultiM in.* 
eategmisng people into types tie nowhere more appar^t than in ^e 
Mtegoruation of the **hard of hMring”, as being diffnent from the 
"hMiii^* uid from the ''Tet su^ a ctmtincticm is neM^tti7 

in order to provi^ ^e appro|niat<ly dtffersiit eduMtional pro^mms. 

As a pomt ef refwmvs for thto study, but tritii no intwt ct 
a d^^tive dn^otion of bard of lAildiw, part of ^e 

d^mtioQ frmn erannittee r^mi, jMge 6, to prsflentod below. 

For odttos^y pu rpcsM, bwd tesriM Attdrwi urn ^em vrttii hswiag 
^abteas wboM tolsi sAioreiMot ta sod 
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to function MtWaetorily with or without a h^uing aid in a Khool witt nimnally 
hearing children. The peateet common need erf this group will be help in 
acquiring . . . skills for ^rrienble ^mmunic^on in a world (rf normally 
<hearlng children. _ - 

' The study on which this pr^ent import is bss^ was to 

collect information about the.^ualificadozui ^d preparation for ,teach- 
ers of children who are hud of hearing. As a pui< ‘of a broad projTOt 
, ’ in the U.8. Office of IHucation, "QuaUfications and Preparation of 
Teachers of Ex^ption^ Children," * it sharra the ultimate go^ of 
providing information upon whi^ to improye the education of the 
Nation’s exception^ children. 

Facto and opinions for the study were SMured by two different 
methods; (1) A repdrt from a rommittee of 10 leaders in the finld of 
eduration of the hud of hutting and (2) the use of inquiry forms 
which were sent not only to the teachers woridng witih the chUdreQ • 


I'resimaSiisdradHWltedta^MdlxA.sasill. AMorttUHotialiwpBWi^tta^ 
■epam m tta terit «nw pap. 

' WSBdIz B, pw 8^ to tailsnwaiae raaiTa to ths laMto* to tkk Mod; . 

esaon to toaMsn ww MmUmI to tM ok 4 to etow ttodto to tto iwtos M *a 4m 

asBaaaMendtatMtotoaAorttoMtoaf . 
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but to directors and supervisors at the State and at the local level, 
and to wllege educators engage in preparing teachers in this wea 
of exrepironality. ♦ 

In section 2 of thil publication, the (M>mmittee report is presented 
first, followed by the evaluations of. ^ suggested oompetenciee 
rejwrted for the total participatin^^^hers and a oomparison of the 
ratings submitted by itinerant a^ non-itinerant teachers. In the 
same section are included the teachers’ ratings of self-proficiency in 
each competency, a o)mparison of the competency and proficiency 

raUngs, and a comparison #f the committee report and the teachers’ 
evaluations. 

t , , 

In section 3 are presented the evaluations of some professional 
experiences not only by the teachers, but also by Sute, local,- and 
college personnel. All personnel evaluated student teaching exper-/. 
ience and normal clasfoom experience. The teachers rat«l specific^ 
preparatory ejperiencea, and the other participants evaluated several 
different training plans. / 

The report of this study is presented with the hope that current 
professional thinking will find the material helpful and interesting, 
and provocative not only along the lines suggested but alsn beyond 
the implications presented in section 4. Those who desire to improve 
the qualifications and preparation of teachers of dxildren who* are 
haH of hearing can use this report as one point of reference from 
which to cfaiu;*t their 
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SECTION 2 


Competencies Needed by fbchers of 
Children \Vho Are Hard of Hearing 


W hat special compctencies are needed by teachers of hard 
of hearing chUdren? What are the distinctive responsi- 
« bilities and actjVities of these teachers? Do they need personal 
qualifi,<^Uons different in degr«5 or kind from those 'required of other 
teachers? . ^ 

This section contains the report of Uie opinions of a <»nimittee of 
experts and the information on teacher evaluation of oompetendM 
from the inquiry forms, as well. as a comparison of the two. A' 
discussion of the inquiry form precede that sulweetion. 

A committee of experts was asked to identify and describe com- 
petencies required of teachers of hard of hearing children. Members 
of this committee were selected, insofar as possible, because they 
had had relevant teaching experience, supervisory or administiative 
responsibilities, or experience in educational programs preparing 
teachers in this area. (See a^^ndix A.) 

The committee members ^l|)ared a statement, not nec^sarily 
reflecting existing standards or ctnricula, but expre^ng rather the^ 
own wmvictions ^d practical id»ls. They attempted to formulate 
a statement of tl>^ particular competencies — that is to say, special- 
ized skills, knowledges, and understandirtgs- which differ in d^ree 
or kind from the ones required of r^lar daMroom teachers. 

The committee was regarded as autonomous and alterations in 
its report were made only by committee action. 


Tht Committee Report 


Mas. Elbanob C. Robitbi (Chatman) 


Gbnevibvb Dbennen 
Mbs. Geneva Elt FucEiNaEB 
Mbs. Laila L. Habtman 
Bbatbicb Jacort 


Mbs. Vivian 8. Ltnnoblle 
Bbatbicb R. Mbislbb 
June Milleb ^ 

John E. Tatlob 
Bettt C. Wbiqbt 


{TUUn of committee members are shown on page rv.) 
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(^mrU$y ^ T%4 llnimr$ity of Ka»»a$ Medical Center 
Watchiof, coocbifl^ aod liacainf ; u cega diiU lo crauDiukaa 


INTRODUCTION 

In ^ re|>ort the committee will present the distinctive com- 
petenciee that dM>uld be required of teachers of children who are 
hard of hearing. These spedally tnuned teafdiers should possess 
not only t^e oompetendes to be deeoibed in this report, but should 
,also pcMsesB knowledge of the philcwophy, organization, curriculum, 
and methods of general education. A teacher who has these oom- 
petendes can help Uie diild with a hearing impairment to advance 
to hk highest potential and to adjust himself to a society composed 
mostly of Clearing individuals. 

The child who is h«^ of hearing is ^entially a normid child entitled 
to a total program of educaticm that will provide him with the basic 
education desiraUe for dU diildren who are to grow into responsible 
citiaens. In addition to the education common to all children) 
shoi^ recdve cmnpensatofy educaticm in auditory compreh»ttion) 
■P«®rf»r^ding (UpfMdii^, si^eoh, wd Iraguage. He diould 6e 
tei^t to make the iMst um of a hiring aid if he can be prop«iy 
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6 TEACHERS OT CHILDREN WHO ARE HARD OF RAARINO 

fitted. n%enever posnbU., Ms entire 'educaHon nhmdd U obtained in a 
normal environment tU home, tcKool, and ^ay. 

The regular da»room -teacher c-annot be expected to provide both 
basic and compensatory education for the child who is hard of hearing 
' A teacher with special knowledge, skiUs, and abdiU^ in handling the 
problems of children with hearing impa^ents is nwd«l io supplement 
and complement the cJasartKim teacher. Such a specidly qualiii^ 
teacher will be inraluable, too, in promoting and establishing a better 
understanding by society of all the problems facing those with hearing 
impairments. 

DEF^TION ^ 

For Miucational purpose, hard of hearing children are those with 
hearing problerns whc»e total achievement in hearing, speech, and 
language permits them to function satisfactorily- with or without a 
hearing aid in a school with normally hearing children. The greatMt 
coipmon need of this group will be help in acquiring, by means of audi- 
tory comprehension, speechreading, speech, and language tr ain ing 
the skills for serviceable communication in a world of normally hearing 
children. 

Cliildren carmot be classified as hard of hearing solely by referent* 
to quantitative measurements in decibels or peroentagw, or even, bv 
reference to limited qualitative terms, such as the type of hearing lots, 
speech discrimination scores, and to on. Not only is the extent of the 
handicap dependent upon the d^ree of loss, the type of loss, and the 
age of onset, but also on many other factors such as the child’s inteUi- 
gence, personality, special training, the attitude of his parents and 
himself toward the handicap, and the nature of the school situation 
and other environmental factors. Physical discomforts such as diasi- 
ness, head noises, and recruitment, which may accompany some 
hearing losses, must be considered also in determining the extent of 
the handicap. 

The term “hard of hearing” refers to those auditoriaUy handicapped 
children who make use of hearing in acquiring the major part of their 
spewh and education. Essentially equivalent terms in this report 
are “the hearing handicapped,” “children with hearing impairments,” 
and “children with impaired hearing.” 

PERSONAL CHARACmRISnCS OF THE TEACHER 

A teacher who is to work with the child with a hearing impainnrat 
needs specific personal characteristi<* over and above thMe necessary 
for every teacher of children. Th(*e characteristics may be difiowot 
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in degree or kind from those needed by the teacher of normally hearing 
children. 

The special teacher's voic^, articulation, and speech patterns should 
be of the highret quality. Functionally normal mouth and lip» upon 
which sp^hreadihg depends are imperative for teachers of children 
with hearing impairments. Normd hearing is an awet, but a teacher 
with a hearing l«w may be a<xseptahle if the quality and quantity of his 
hearing, with or without a hearing aid, permits 1^ to function with 
the rempeteucies described later in this report. 

The committee baa assume that thoae who are willing to accept 
the (hfldpline of the special training neceeswr to teach children who 
are hard of hearing hare a riifrere derire to teach exoeptidnal children. 
The teacher will need the ability to project warmth and understanding 
to the child, and to accept the child and his bearing problem realisti* 
cally and without untoward emotiondity. Because he deals with 
children who have a complex problem and with educators and parents 
who may not fully understand thU problem and are limited in their 
abilities to help, the teacher will need special insists. He should have 
a well ^justed person^ity able to wpe effectively with personal 
frustration. Because ho is often the only teacher with this specialty 
m a school system, and has only limited opportunity to obtain help 
from discussion with fellow specialists, he must be resourceful in 
his own sbllities and jiidgen/enU. He must keep abreast of devdop- 
ments in his uoa of spMialiaation by reading the profesaonal publica- 
tions, attending mMtings, and in other wa 3 rs oontinuing his tr aining 
and profesaion^ growrth. Lake all other teachers who are cidled upon 
to work effectively writh pupils, par^tf^ and profesrional associate, 
he should be mtellMtually curious a|kl‘openminded. 

The teacher of children who are hwti of hearing must be able to 
help his pupils to t^mpensate for their heuii^ deficienciM by the 
cultivation of visual competenries. The tewcher must have an artistic 
ability to create, or sdect and use, materials that will help to deveiop 
the child's ability to discriminate visually. ^ 

AUDrrORY COMPREHENSK3N 

The unique competencies of teachers of hard of hwing children 
renter around two aspects of commumcation, nundy, comprehension 
and expression.- *1116 first in devdopment and, in a sense, the domi- 
nant avmue of comprdiendon of langu^ for aO children Wheeling. 
Ftdon is a secondary avenue which a hdifful in discriminating 
betwe^ words that are acoustit^y vayr much alike (for wvwmpl^ 
tool, pod). Becmit techndc^ca] d^vdoji^ents in dectronkss have 
seeru 
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Cmtrt,^ ef 'D »wmi9wm CmUtr, hMmf Unirnnk^, Ind. 

Gaam »otnr»tt uKlitoiy co^nfacattcn 


made it po^ble for many more children with hearii^ impairmenta to 
,-086 their hearing as a primary channel of reception oFspokeu language. 
J%€ training program\of tks child «i4o is hard oj hearing, whatever the 
degru a^ natwe of hearing impoirmspl, masl haee ite hatie in the 
audUgry preeentation qf^ngmge. 

The goal of the auditory jDomprehenaon program ta to develop the 
maximum use of residual hearing with or without a hearing akl. 
The tMcher does not expect to alter the sensory threahtdd of hearii^. 
Apparent improvement in hearing is a result of the improved, inter- 
pretation or disr^imination of sound dues that are available 'along 
with the visud dues that can be seen on Uie (non of the speaker and 
the contextual dues that are inherent in the situation itadf. The 
acquisition of a properiy fitted or prescribed hearing aid facilitates 
auditory «)mprehei»on for some childrui, but the hearing aid itself 
does not assure auditory cmnprdiMMon, nor <mn a hiring aid be used 
to advantage with evoy type of hMiing loss. In aide’ to devdop Uie 
skills necessmy for effective tMching in the audiUHy ocHnpreheniMB 
- prt^ram, the t^uha* must have the folkiwing iMsie knovdedge: 

KirowuuMB of the purposes at^Horr stimuls^ to dsv^i^ eiwipr^Mis^e. 
KaovLBooB of tbs r^t^b^ b^weai pwesfrtioa of qisseb aid tbs Iwsrii^ 
loss as measured by audiometric aad oihar r ssof aised tsds la bwrfa^ (m^ as 
those invdTliif qMsefa soumi dtsa failn s t io n, rso ofo i tioa of ^Kmifes wmds, ite 
use PB Itets, mnsfnirsfnrat of toleraase tbrssbobto). 

f 
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. * 

Kkowlbdoe of the Umiiayotfi ^ hMuing iro^Med by vaiious typ« and dagT^*ea 
of quaUUUve and qulnUUUve \om, recruitment, Unnitua, and toleeancv 
chiumcteristiw 

of the ^ecl of previous auditory eaperienc^, language develop- 
mmt, inteU^nee, p^rronality, and 4tiludwi of the child and hj* pareAa toward 
the hMuing l^i= 

KK^owLawii of %he si^ificanM of particular’ type« and de^ewi of bearing \om 
with ff»pect td the totaj wlucative prt^Me * , 

KaowLBMB of the principle of ampliieallon and related mattere involv^j in 
the ^^tion, care, and u^ of hiring devi<^. e 

KaowLBiKiB of the technique, tenlH>oks, methods, ryaterial§, and equipmepi 
ejnployed In inching auditwy «wnprehanrion K 

KwowiaiKJB ^ methocU of ev^uaUng pix^p^m in auditory comprehenaioD 
KNowLaDOB erf the prcrfilema In pubUc uadaia^ding erf ^ditory comprehension 

SPEECHREADING 

t 

TcEchere of children who 'Atc hard of he^mng must also be «>m- 
'petent to provide training in the development of visual comprehension 

of spoken language. Systematic training of visual r^x^;nition and 

» ^ 
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comprehension of the movements of the spemking meclianiam is a 
part of the speechreAding program. A diild with a hemring impmir- 
ment will nee«l to use hisSriwon to help discriminate between, words 
^ that are acoustioallv ver>' much alike. Speechr^ing, a primmn 
compensation as well as a sup piemen tar}’ skill,, has as its goal die 
interpreUUon and discrimination of visible speech movemenU which, 
when combined with the auditory and contejitual dues, result in 
understanding the speaker. The teacher ^uld be proficient in 
teaching at least one method of speechreading and should have the 
following knowledge: , ’ 

Knowlsimii of the retaUonshlp of upeeehrt^lna to the Cihild't toUj edueaUon 
Knowuidoi of emoUoiA factors affecting iueeeat in q>e««hn«dina <F« 
uainpie, a very good speecAreader may undcmtaiid hhi prlnd^ readily when 
sent to the office on an “honor” wrand, but may faO to speeehread the Mxne 
words on the same lips when a disciplinary act is anticipated.) 

Knowlbdoi <rf the fewmation speech sounck, and "how they appear to the 

Knowlsdoi the effect on sounds in ocxiiweted speech trf such fsetors as rate, 
rhythm, sssiraiUUon, and relcTant p^wema] ^>e^h characteristics. 

Kwowlsdoe of the limiutions of ^»eechreadlng. (Almost half the sounds of 
EngUsh q>eeeh are invkible w obscure even on the Ups of s person who has 
good speech. Many the remaining viaible sounds msy be lowt to the q>eecb* 
r«d«- due to circumstances beyond hte control such as the dklance, poew light, 
unumal Up stnicture or lip movment patterns, and the rapid and careleaslv 
of Uw geomd publieO 

KNoviaDnE of currenUmethods <rf teaching q>eechr«adiiig 

KwowLaiMB of matMdate iod iwooedures In preparing original speechreading 
leasou to mart the neetb of the individual child 

KrrowtBDaB of Um reUthmshlp of audiUwy ami visual clues and their simul- 
taneous use in oommunieat^. 

KrrowtaDOB of methods of evalusting progrMt in spe^hreading. 

Kwovlbdob of methorb of hoping others to und»stand the speachreading 
prooess. 


ERIC 


SPEECH 

The devfjopment of speech k normgOy depeodant upon the auditory 
impressions that the <Md has rsoeivsd and oontinues to reoeivs with 
or without a hsaring aid. Impaired hearing mvdvm, potentially or 
aetuaDy, so^ dsKree of dktiMlion of auditory psroeption. The child 
^th a hsaring im|MimMot, itmtion, may be expected to speak in a 
manner whit* reflects 4his distortion. Not only doss hearing play a 
primary role in the deFsk^mient of apeeeh, but it oontinnss to funotkm 
aa a baaio feedback system by whit* ^ speaker moniton his qiesah.' 
TTis tsacho’ of the thild wHh a bsarii^ impairment must know how 
to develop and maintain adequate speech ai^ language habita. 
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douprrENCtEs needed 'bt teachebb 

Vocabulary, articulation, pronuncjation, rhythm, intonation pattAms^ 
and am tna tidal cxinstructipn arc all parta of the verbal expression 
of ideas whidb cannot be d^t with as isolated entities. The goal of 
speech training is to develop -adequacy of speech whicii can beat be 



CWf«» DowmUtwm C*nUr, Unxtmity, Indiamap^Us, Ind 

Lewniaf iham apaa^ Hus cm be dooc in tmnJ wajrs ‘ 


d®*oribed as lAs use of amdMe tyrnhoU that can be easily xmderetood by 
a It^ener witk nwmal keariny. Tlie teach^ miut have the following 
knowledge: 

Kmowlimb of tte wttoiy of qweeh io both normally hearimf 

ddktm simI those with baiMired tearing. 

Kaowiaoes ot the range aod variety of normal speech {Mttems and the aasMi- 
Ual dmorenoee between tboee patterns and significaat deviations from them. 
^OWLIMB of pboo^te. inehtdinf tte International Pbonetk Alphabet.’ 
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Knowledge of the principle and mechanics of production of sounds in isola^ 
tion and in the context of ayllabies, whole words, phrase, and running spweh 
Know^ledge of the principle and mechanic of voice production. 

Knowledge of principles and methods of speech correction, including pro^ 
cedurea involved in the utiliiation of visual, tactile, and kinesthetic, as well 
auditory stimulation. i ^ 

Knowledge of speech correction technique for children who are ^u^d of 
hearing and who also have other impairments such as cerebral palsy and clefts 
of lip or palate. 

Knowledge of relationship of type and degree of heming impairment to 
speech perception. 

Knowledge of procedure to enable tho^ individuals who have a sudden Ic^*^ 
'of hearing to retain as nearly as ^H^ible their ^tablished normal speech and 
voice patterns^ ^ 


LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 

Language i» the basic factor in human communication, and children 
first learn to use this complejc symbol 83rstem through the auditory 
sense. Children with hearing difficulties must learn both the symbols 
(words) and the conventional use of th^ symbols in phrases and 
sentences. Two sentences, "Is it not so?” and “It is not so,” illus- 
trate the poin^. The same words (symbols) are used in slightly 

W * 
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different order to convey very different meanings. The diild who is 
hard of hearing will mi^ the implications of rhythm and inflection 
in the two sentence. He will have to be taught formally to a^ociate 
meaning with each conventional pattern. The ^al in language 
development is to teach hearing impaired children to understand the 
variety of meanings of words and the structure of language and to use 
this knowledge in wmmunication. To "m^t this goal the special 
^acher must have knowledge as follows: 

Knowledoe of language development in childeen with normal hearing and the 
iiifluence of hearing impairment on the acquisition of langui^e. 

KNowLEEKiE of methods of teaching language to children with normal ^nd 
impaired hearing. 

Kkow LEDGE of the methods of teaching reading to children with normal and 
impaired hearing and the influence of hearing impairment on the development 
of reading comprehension. 

Know LEWIE of principles of acceptable English usage. 


OTHER SPECIAL KNOWLEDGE ^ 

There is Other special knowl^ge needed by the perron who will 
teach the hard of he4tring child: 

Knowledge of legislation and policy regulations governing the wiucatlon of 
children, particularly those with impaired hearing. 

Knowledge of principle of mental hygiene and personality adjustment, 
specially as these are <x>n(^med with the problems attendant upon the impair- 
ment of hearing. 

Knowledge of mential facts and principles of child development and child 
psycholc^. 

Knowledge of basic anatomy, physiology, and neumlogy of hearing. 
Knowledge medical and nonmwlical aspects of the conservation of hearing. 
Knowledge of the mential facts and principle of the physics of sound and 
of hearing. 

Knowledge of testing and ^valuatiou^prooedur« employed by other pro- 
f^slonal personnel in the examination and diagnosis of children who are hard 
on healing, and of procedures customarily followed in asdsting such children 
and their parents in availing themselvas of the services of other prof»ional 
perronnel. 

"Knowledge of the personal and social adjastiEMsnts that may be required of 
children writh bluing impainiients in lui environment of normally hearing 
persons. 

Knowledge erf smntial facts mni prindples erf oonatnicyon, maintenance, and 
use <rf equipment and matiuiids jm|rfoyed in the ii»truotlon <rf children with 
impaired bluing. 

Knowledge of baric strucUire, functions, operating poUries, and procedures 
of seboris, hoqrftalSi eUnios, national and lomd w^misations, and oth«* agendes 
serving the bard erf Imuiiig. 
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Knowledge of the school curriculum of each child served and the special needs 
and potentials of each child in adapting to the curriculum, as well as the pos- 
sibilities and means of adapting the curriculum to the child. 


ESSENTIAL ABILITIES 


In order to be maximAlly effective, the teacher must also cultivate 
the abilities that are essential in translating knowledge into com- 
petent instruction. The teacher of children who are hard of hearing 
needs, therefore, to possess the following: 


Ability to give appropriately detailed and s>'steraatic inatniction and to 
utilise the immediate occasion for such instruction In auditory comprehension, 
speechreading, speech correction, and language. 


^BiLiTT to administer teats and elimination procedures essential in the di^- 
**^ 06 tic evaluaiton of the hearing problems of iDdividual pupiU which is tMic 
to effective programming. 


Ability to adapt speech correction pitx^urc^ and materials to needs, inter^ts, 
and abilities of specific children. 

Ability to motivate children with impaired hearing to cultivate and better 
speech and language. 


Ability to interpret the child’s hearing loss and a^ociated problems to hte 
parents, teachers, and other persons coni^rn^ with the child's health, educ- 
tion, and general growth and development. 

^Ability to provide langu^e situations for spontaneous expr^ion. 

Ability to use knowledge of phonetic in teaching correct sp^^h response. 
Ability to a^iems the specific problems erf each child with impaired hearing 
such as th(Bie involved in u^ of the telephone, adjustment to tl^ spe^ patterns 
of particular teachers, ^mmunieaiion under concUUons of ^iaa, |rfhrtici|^lloa 
in playground activities, and the like. 

Ability to work cooperatively with oUiers as a member of a team in {rfannif^, 
ex^uting, and evaluating the overall edue^Uonal and activity piogram and 
the associated profmional servii^ for ^ch child with imf^red Imurtng. 

Ability to initiate and maintain eff^^ve working reiatiouhips with oth^ 
prof^ional personnel, such as physidans, psyehdi^ts, audidogisU, sp^di 
emr^tionists, and social workers. 

Ability to maintain and interpret ad^u^e ^cumulative re^wds <rf d^^ostic 
t^ts, tnstrucUoiuU activities, Md examiiUttkm {Woe^uits invdved in the 
continuous evaluation of the dfectiveneai of the pre^ram for ^ch child. 

Ability to pr^ent d^udy, inteiwUngly, and with Ml^uate inteiTwetatlon the 
school pri^ram for cluldren with im|mir^ heanng to |Mu^UtMch^ 
service clubs, dvic organisations, and the general public through the prm, 
radio, televisicm, and by othm* meus. ' 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 

We believe that every child with a h^rii^ impiurmant hM an 
inherent ri^t to be accepted on his merits along with other- chUdren 
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in his environment, and to enjoy an education that provides not only 
the bf^ic elements of well-rounded instruction but also the com- 
pensatoiy' and supplementary sefvicM and training that he requires 
because of his hearing impairment. We believe that a qualified 
special teacher, working cooperatively with the home, the school, and 
special agencies can contribute effectively to a happy and succeMful 
life in a hearing world for the child who has a hearing impairment. 

^•4 i/ CommiUse 

Teachiry Ratings of Competencies 


The preceding committee report is a complete statement which ex- 
prera^ the qualifications whi(di the leaders feel the teachers of hard of 
hearing children must have. A second method of securing opinion on 
teacher coppetenci^ was through the inquiry forms ' sent to the 
teachers, tluidelines prepared by the study staff for the selection of 
the teadiers in each of the States specified that the teachers selected 
be rated by their supervisors as superior and have specialized prepara- 
tion for teaching hard of hearing children. 

Of the 100 teacfiors in the study whose work concerned the hard of 
hearing child, 43 indicated Uiey worked on an itinerant basis.* * The 
other 57 taught under several different administrative arrangements 
whidi are describ«i in appendix B. As a group, their work extended 
over a wide range of grade leveb, from nursery and kindergarten to 
high school, and included jp some instances children whom the teachers 
reported as deaf. 

Working independently of the committee, the study staff, in 
collaboration with various specialists throughout the Nation, devel- 
oped a list of 96 typ^ of competendee, and each of the participating 
teachers was asked to rate^each of the 96 items as “very Important," 
“important," *1^ important," or “not important." The> question 
which each respondent answermi with reference to this list was: “In 
your present position as a t^icher of the hard of h^uing, how im- 
portant is it that you possess the following competencies?" By mmns 
of staUstical methods described in appendix C, the 96 competendee 
• w&e ranked in order of importance as shown in table 1. 


'SMappwdliDlamaviNiaaattelD^liTlir*- 

• Be* B Ibt fnrtlMr tnlorm*a«B ibeat Um pwttctiMttiif laMban. 
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Tabic 1. — Relative importance which 100 teachers of children who arc 
hard of hearing placed on a list of Competencies 


Rank ord^ of 


Rank order 

ImporUnee * 

CmpeiMKi^ 

of jro' 


CoMprnLNaia “Viit Impoitaict'* * (1-44) 


1 

Ability to t^ach Uploading (apwchreading) to hard erf 
hearing pupils. 

3 

2 

Knowledge or understanding of the Upreading proc^ and 
different technique of teaehing lipreading at the pri- 
mary, element^y, and ^ixmdary levek. 

5 

(*d)3‘ 

Ability to inspire hard of hearing pupib to sflf-education 
for overtKtming their difficulty, and to adji^t to a hear- 
ing world. 

24 

« 4 

Ability to develop a teaching atmosphere fref from pres- 
sure and conducive to good mental health. 

13 

5 

Knowledge or under^anding of the educational signifi- 
canee of the amount of usabte hearing. 

16 

(*i) 6 

Ability to help t^uf^nts understand their chad's limitations 
and potential. 

2^ 

7 

Ability to enunciate ctearly and pronouns worcto <»r- 
rectly (legible lips). 

1 

8 

Knowledge or understanding of the mental, mdal, and 
emotional traits which may r^ult from a h^^ing 1cm. 

9', 

9 

Ability to improvise in seating materials and aefivitM 
for spe^h development, Jipreading, auditm'y training, 
and language developti^nt. ’ 

6 

10 

Ability to^ake the special ela» program for the hard erf . 
hearing {Mut of the totid ^hool pre^ram. 

33 

* 11 

AbUity to en<^ur^ and crMte rituaUems in which the 
hard erf hiring child has opportunity to €K>nver^ natu- 
rally and fre^y with norm^y hMHng pu|rfls. 

12 

12 

AbiKiy to cK>unsel hard of honing children r^^arding their 
personal attitudes toward their physical handicap. 

10 

■ 13 

Ability to hear normal speech dMiiy, (with or without a 
bluing aid) . 

2 

14 

AbUity to identify words and word-dements with which 

18 


pupils have difficulty and to plan aetivitm alm^ st 
overcoming thm. 


15 

AbUity to teach sp^h development te hard erf bluing ^ 
pupib. 

11 

■ 16 

AbUity te teach hard of hewing ehUdren to ui^ vbud 
clues in analysing a dtuatmn and in communiealing 
with others. 

15 

(•d) 17 

AbUity to develop for each hiurd <rf hearing pufrfl an mlu* 
oatiemal program wl^h b a total emntinuems pitn^ 
involving the parents and it^ular school personnd. 

54 

Eta foo^^ea at ^ 
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Tabic 1. — Relative importaoce which 100 teachen of children who are 
hard of hearing placed cm a list of competencies — Gjotinued 


lUok arte of 

- . ■ — — 

RmiA orte 
of pro> 

* 


C^itrrrmwMs Ratb© “Viit IiiroBTAjrr" » (1-44)— C^wUMrd 


■ 8 

Knowledge or uo^erB tending of Ihe fgtigue f Actor In bear- 

14 

19 

tog \om and its ^u^UoniU impU^UoM. 

Knowl«l^ or unders^ncUng of the ^^ive um qi da^- 

4 

20 

room lighting in lipreading 

Ability to develop good health habiu of auditory, epeeeh, 

34 

21 

and vision conservation ot the hard (3 hearing. 

Ability to toach hard <rf hearing pupils speech skills 

8 

22 

(telephone ^nversaUon, and on). 

Ability to mi^e ^ueaUond intwpreU^tioiw from audio- 

19 


l^ma. 

38 

23 

Ability to help imrents undmiand schod placement. 

24 

Knowiwl^ or undersymding of causee of sp^ch ddecta, 

21 

• 25 * 

induding tbe relationship of speech and hearing. 
Ability to teach language development to hard of bearing 

32 

26 

puptb. 

Ability to bdp {mrents get fMtual informatioii from 

27 

27 

dinies and agencies serving* tbe hard of hearing, so 
they can better face the sodal and emotional problems 
arising from having a bard of hearing child in tbe family . 


Knowledge or undmataoding of the dfeeta of socio- 

36 

(sd) 2» 

economic oonditloDs and Vbe emotional cUmate of the 
home on t^e hard of hearing child’s growth and devdop- 
ment. 

^bUity to tmMih the hard of hesring pupD to use and 

66 

29 

service his hearing aid. 

Ability to eouMd hard <3 bearing ehildrra re^rding 

22 

' 80 

tbdr limitations and potentialities. 

Ability to idmiUfy vuimis types of q>eeeh diffleuItieB. 

28 

31 

Ability to wtal^ and maintaiD good w<wU^ rdation- 

37 

32 

ships wHh otb^ professional perstmnd, such as |Aysi> 
dans, psydmlogids, and sodal workers. 

AbUity to soake eduMtlmMd inten»'^»tkms from pey- 

49 

33 

ohdogieal reports. ^ 

Knowledge or understanding of m^fthods and techniques 

29 

34 

«i teadiiog tbe nminal ehfld. 

AUlity to srork as a samiber of a team sritti othtf profee- 

42 

SMlMtaotn 

Btonal workers, suoh ss medical and psychological 
pmon^, in making a Mse etmfy of a hMd of toaii^ 
child aim^ at planning a program suited to his needs 
and abilitlea. - 

atsadalWils. 
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Tabic 1— Relative importance which 100 teachers of childr^irwho are 
hard of hearing placed on a list of competencies — Continued 


I 


Rank wtler 
Importancnp * 


Rank orte 
pro- 

» 

CoMPmxate Ratio "Vim? iMPorrAirf" * (i^)— 

35 

Knowledge or understanding of t of prt^ure- 

52 


ment, and usw of special aids for teaching the hard of 
hearing, including individual and group hearing aick, 


% 

visual sp^ch equipment, and tape recorders. 


36 

j Ability to coun^l hard of hearing children i^u^ing their 

20 

- 

f educational problems. 


37 

Ability to interpret special educational program* for, and 

■25 


the problems and abilitiM of, hard of hearing pupib to 
the general public, r^uUr school periK>nnel, and nonpm- 
f^ional school workers, such as bi^ attendants and 
scho^ custixUans. 


38 

Knowh^dge or undeestanding of the phonetic structure 

26 


English speech. 


39 

Ability to coun^l hard of hearing children r^aeding their 

50 


^>eial problems. 


•40 

Ability to operate and u^ ampUfiars, group hearing ^cb, 

45 


auditory training units, and other audio^cb. 


(sd) 41 

Ability to help p^^nts undmwtaiKl o^UfMdional plaM- 

69 


ment. 


42 

Ability to coun^l hard erf te^ng ehiklren i^artUng their 

56 


vocational problems and life goab. 


43 

Ability to m^e ^ueational int^imtaiio^ from otologi> 

57 


cal and other reports. 


44 

Knowle<^ or underatandii^ erf k>eatio^ erf, and awttm 

35 


offered by, not^hool agencM wrving bard erf hear- 

ing children and their {^rents, sueh as ^^th 


- 

n^nts, ve>c4itional rehabUitatioD ^enem, and 
tional and civic groups. 


CoMrrrtKtm Ratw ^aiir^rrairT*' (4^-W 

45 

Knowtedge or undersiainding of types h«uing kiss, meh 

46 


as conduetive, peroeptusl, sod psyebogenie, and thefr 



educational ImpUeatiorM. 


46 

Ability to admintet^ speech-b^ving tests to bard of bar- 

60 


ing ehiklren. 


47 

Ability to admintoinr puro-tone audioirntrie tests t hard 

41 

(sd) *48 

oLfwaring obildren. 

AbUity to work srith normally bearing ebUdren in bsiptng 

17 

■ 

them aco<q>t the bard Imaring ebild (e.g., by showing 
them bow a beuing aid operates). 


(ad) 49 

Knowledge or undostanding of the anatomy 

30 


ology of the hearing mechanism. - ' ' 


foemotw Bimdoi Mkb. 
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T*blc 1. — RcUtirc impwtancc which 100 teacher* erf children who ate 
hard of heariog placed cn a list (rf compccencics — Cootioued 


Eimk srdv gI 





of pro- 


CoanvniKSW Ratio "Iwoitamt” (4HH)— OoaUwiie 


•50 

Ability to make educ/tional interpretations from reports 
of social workers. 

47 

(sd) 51 

AUlity Vo keep and uw cumulative individu^ educational 
records oi hard of hauing children. 

31 

52 

Knowledge or underatandli^* of rrferenoe materiab and 
profMonal literature on the education and general 
welfare at hard of hMuing children. 

39 

(•d) *53 

Knowledge or understanding of the grammatical structure 
of the EngUah language. 

7 

•54 

Ability to provide hard at hearing pupils with opportu- 
nitiea in the curriculum for experience in health 
eduction. 

40 

55 

AbiUty to wewk with vocational rehabilitation agencies 
i« helping the hard of bearing youth toward occupa- 
tional adjustment. 

69 

56 

Knowledge or und«standing of locations (^, functions 
(rf, and Mrvioes offered by national organisations <xu>- 
eemed with the hsrd erf hearing,, such as the Council 

48 


tor Exceptioaal Children, American Hewing Society, 
and the Amerit^ Sp^h and Hearing AseodaUon. 


(•d) 67 

Knowledge w undefstanding <rf the anatomy and physi- 
ology of the qieeeh mechanism. 

43 

(ad) 58 

Ability to i»ovkte hard of String |wpils with (^^portii- 
nitks in ^ cairrieulum for expeneoMe In mi^c. 

77 

59 

AtrfUty to give "fint-ald’* to hearing aids (day-to-day 
serv^i^. 

72 

60 

Knowledge w uneteretamliag of the indings of research 
studies whieh have bearing on tte edueaUon, pey- 
ebtrfogy, and sodai rtatus erf the hard erf bearing. 

65 

61 

KnowM^ ct undmtandiiv of molhoels affd tedtiniques 
of tMiriiiag the sodatly and emo^mnlly disturbed. 

73 

62 

AUlHy to admintetw to tuurd of h^ii« diUdreo sawening 
tests erf henring. 

51 

63 

AbiUty to provhle haref of batrl^ pu|A wri^ e^^x^tu- 
idbes In the aurieulum fw expwtaee in dramatic arts. 

68 

(ad) 64 

Knemledge or undeMsuMiiim of the vsitoitt OBOtm at 
hearing impairment, such as otcseieroels. 

44 

(ad)6i 

Al^y Ao proviele hard erf hairing pupOs with cgq>oriuni- 
'ties in ^crtettlum for experiences in eloroeetio arts. 

- 86 

66 

Al^ty to wo^ wttti architects and school ndminfe^t^p 
in planning and securing elsswoom and either special 

70 

'■* 

s^Kxri ^u^^BMit ami be^tag facilities for hard erf 
hearing ehildren (adequate lighting, chalk boards, 



mirrars, soundprooiag, and special tablee). 
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Tftblc 1. — Relative importaace which 100 ttachen ot children who are 
harxl of hearing pdaced «i a list (rf compcMocio — Coociaued 


Raak arttar oi 
Impor^iQet i 


fIMiWfcfy • 


Ri7SD -IWOWAIPP^ 


(fid) ^67 

Ability to participate in home-achot^ activities. 

53 

68 

Knowledge or UDderetaoding erf methods and techniques 

of the chQd. 

80 

69 

Ability to contribute to «>mmunity leadmhip in estab- 
lishing, an educational program for hard erf hearing 
pupik. 

61 

70 

Ability to (^>erate tape and other tjrpes erf voiejs recordoa. 

74 

(gd) 71 

Ability to provide hard of hearing pupib with opp<H^ol- 
ties in the curriculum few exp«4^c» Id Industrial arts. 

94 

»72 

Abilitj to opoate and twe fllnutrip and motkm-pieture 
projhcUwB and other visual aids. 

71 

*73 

Ability to teach a multigrade class erf hard of h^ng 
children extending from the elementary to the second- 
ary level. 

64 

74 

AbUity to provide hard of hestring pupils with oppor- 
tunities in the curriculum for experiences In 6ne arts. 

83 

(sd) *75 

Ability to ewganiae and carry out 6eld kips for hard erf 
hearing pupils. 

63 ' 

76 

Knowledge or understanding <rf the one or more methods 
oS teaching langttage to the deaf. 

79 

77 

Ability to provide hanl <rf bearing pupils with c^portuni- 
ties in the currieuluin f<w experiences in arts and crafta. 

85 

78 

Knowledge <w undmtanding td presept^lay iaaues in the 
education of the deaf. 

66 

(ad) 79 

Knowledge or understanding <rf psyeh<rfogieal t^minerfogy. 

63 

(sd) 80 

AbUity to administer to hard of bearing ehUdren indivklual 
verbal and performance tests erf mental ability: 

90 

81 

AbUity to administer to. hard of hearing ehUdimi stand- 
ardised group achievement testa. 

70 

83 

Knowledge or uodmtanding erf metKo<k and techniques 
of teaching the mostaUy retarded child. 

81 

83 

Knowledge or understanding erf general plana erf medical 
treatment for diffm^t types of Imaring diaiUrfUties, 
such as the fraestraUon op^tion, maatoideetomy, and 
radium Pneatment. 

78 

84 

AIrfUiy to administtf an edueatiozgU pwigrwm f<w hard of 
bearing pnpUs (seleetkm of pmem^ Bnanee, rqxfftin^ 
and BO on). 

88 

86 

Knowledge or undeixtanding of methods and techniques 
of teaching the gifted child. 
atmisrUHs. 

87 


'}■ 
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Tabic 1. — Relative impdrtaixx which ICX) teachers <rf children who are 
hard (rf hearing placed on a list (rf compctencicsr-Caitinued 


Bnk §fte^€f 

C^pmt^krn 

Rack arte 
of pr^ 

* 

C^mrafvmm 


(td) 86 

Knowledgn or uiKkretaodiiig madi»l twioloob^ 

relative to tlM htfd oi beating. 

67 

87 

Knosrledp w undwatanding oi the ph3r^oa of aound, 
ineluding fundaiMotal o(moefA* of aotwatios. 

S3 

. SS 

Kwtwleklge or aixteatandtng <d nomt (kvekspoMota in 
^emiea and eontroverrica on dUgno^ ai^ Weatomt 
(Uffwent otXkdit^M renlting in a bMrfaig loaa. 

84 

m 

Ability to admintetw to bard oi bMiing chUdm group 
verbal and nonverbal testa of mental ability. 

m 

90 

Knowtodge «r u«lgatapriing of m^boda atul tMbniqtm 
teaahlng the aphaak ehOd. 

06 

01 

Knowledge (X uulnstandtng of tiw iMi^e tbetny (rf eko- 
tronica aa applied to ampllflerB and hearing aids 

03 

\ 


Ow fiTEwa** **Loi iMrwitAJfT” 

m 


03 

Ability to uae tbe vkual apeeeh teehniquaa and equipment 
detmk^ted by Bell T^epbtm LaUtoratbriaa, Chronmvox, 
and oUwe. 

J 

OS 

Knowledge w uwieretaBdtog of tlw raetbotk and teeb- 
nlquee of teaching the cerebral palsied child. 

01 

(ed) 04 

Knowledge and a^twataading oi Um bkUwy oi education 
of Um hard ot hearing. 

68 

*96 

Ai^y to i^y a piano a^l to deveiop a rbytiun baml. 

03 

(•d) 06 

Abfiity to read Itpa. 

78 


C^tfmmmm %tktm ^or 
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TKACHIRfl OF CHILDREN WHO ARE HARD OF HRARDrO 


Ttacbtrs‘ Evaluatims Cmtpetmdtj; Am AMslysis 


The object of the following discu»ion is to highlight the infonn«tWD 
thAt Menu eignihcA^ in te«cher eEaluAtion u reported in table 1. 
Each reader, bearing in mind the nature of the §tati»tic 4 d tr^tment, 
in whicii ratings of importance were ciianged to rank order, should 
refer to table 1 for ^ded details to make further interpretations 
In the following discuMion the numbers in brackets refer to the rank 
order of importance of the competency discuMwd. 

For the discuMion, each item was put in only one categor>% although 
many of the items are subject toaeveral interprvutions. The fbllow- 
ing categories are used: (I) Teaching communication, (2) basic 
science, (3) prt^ram and curriculum planning, (4) equipment and 
materials, (5) counseling and guiding, (6) testing, (7) working with 
others, and (8) knowl^ge of other exceptionalitifa. 


TEACHING COMMUNICATION 

(I) AbilJty to Upresding (^weehnMhdiia) hard 

12) Knowk^ UDctemandiag <rf the h^-Muiing f^octm and ^erent 
technique* ot niching li^vMuling at the Fwimary, ebroentary, und *»«- 
oodaiy leveb. 

f7) Ability to enunciate eb«rij and (mioounee worda ewreetJy (legibb Upa). 

[II) Ability to en«Hirage and create aituatloos in which the hard of h^ut^ 
ehiW has oppcMtunity to oonvMwe mdurally and fre^y with noena^ 
bearing pu|^. ’ ' 

(13) Ability to bear normal apeeeb ebariy (wHh « wHbmit a hiring aid) 

(14) Ability to kbnUfy word* and w«d-^^Mb with whbh pu[Sb have 
diffitnilty and to (dan activitiee aimed at oymwmiii^ these. 

(15) Ability to tmeh speech cbvek^mtent to hard of tearing pufdb. 

|I6) Ability to t^eh hard of bearing children to uae vbual duea In analysii^ a 
btuation and in ownmunbating with <bbMa. 

(19) Knowledge w unde rrt a pd i ng of tbe festive uae of elaawoofn UghtlM in 
li|wea<Rng. 

(21) Ability to teach hard hearty impib ape^h ^kilta (te^>boM use, oon- 
v^sation, and ao <»). 

(25) Ability to teaeh bngna^ <bvdi^»nent to hard ai {W|db. 

The competency rated m most important in taUe 1 tt the ability 
to teach lipreadihg fqieechreading), and the next nMMt important k 
an understa nding of Uie jnticeas and diffoent teehnkiiMa of tMching' 
liprMding at the diffwmt ac arbwnie lerds. 

Of the eompetMicies ranking in ^ 26-, 11 onphanxe the 

that teachoa of hard of heaiii^ ehildr^ imed to be q>edalkta in 
teaching <nal otunmuni^tlon. The itraui induded in this daakfl* 
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cation are only those which are spedSc to t^iching (ximmunication 
skiUs; many other oompetejidea oon tribute to or are base to tMching 
communication. 

The abilities to teach liprMding [Ij and speech derdopment [15] 
are ranked higher than the ability .to t^ch langua^ [25] to the hard 
of bMuing child. Had the Mm{de of teachers been wholly of the 


classroom type this latto* itm [25] would likely hare received a 

1 for a 

and non-itinerant teachen.) 


hi|h^ ranking. ' (See page 31 for a comi^r»on of ratings by itinerant 


The high lanking of the comiMteodes to have “l^ble lipe” [7] 
and to hMU* nimnal speech (13) emphanses that certain personal 
charactertotics are “vmy impcMrtant'’ in teaching communication. 

^>eech oosTec^ticHi is armajew reiq>ODnbility of the t^uhers of hard 
of hearing diilciren if Uie competency to idenUify words and word 
d^nmits with whuh the pupils have difficulty and to plM activiUee 
aimed at ovHtoming these (14) b interpreted in conjunction with the 
ability to teach speech devdopment to hard of hearing pupils (15). 


BASK SCIENTIFIC KfKlWLEDGE 

(34) Kaowtedfs or und*r«tsx>ding of 
reistiooshlp of ap to A sad hesriag. 
(10) Abnitr to ^ttfy various typw of 


of d^eets, iaeluding the. 

dlAeultka. 



- 



24 TXACliitM OF ABl OF HlidOMO 

(3S1 KMwIedgv <w ubi^vUimUiik ^ ^ pboeetie ctnieUi^ <rf Rngiuh ^>ae^. 

(4«| Knowledge or umkwetendb^' of Ijrpee of iMWi^ loM, mieh M.e«idu(rttve, 
pm^epUiel, end perebogeate, and tb^ edueeti<mia imidioeikn*. 

(49| Knowledge w umkrat^idii^ of tbe eaettwiy end pbf^ologj of Um >^r*"n 

mee^ntan 

|SJ1 Knowtodgo w uoderMaadlM of r^erww e naierieta and profriloinl 
literature on t^ edueaU<Mi ainl gen^ welfare of b^ trf bearing ehUdiae. 

I&l) Knowledge or und^'Mandiag of tbe pwmmatii^ Mrueture <rf Fngtkb 
lai^age 

157) Knowle(%e or undwrtanding of the aMtom^ and ph.r*^^«7 of tbe i|>eeeh 

ro4*ehafitetti. 

(80) Knowledge or umleraiandlag of tiwlin^ reeeareh rtndke wbtoh bare 
bearing on the edu^tbM, pey^ologj, abd nodal iUUm of the hard ol 

(<M| Knowledge «■ luwkrvUnding ot 4be rarhnu caueea of bearing irepalrramt, 
wieb M y 

f7t>l Knowledge or uotWetandi^ trf fHfclMlac^ temUnoiog;. 

(M| Kirawhtdge «■ uiKlerataodlag erf general plaM of medioal trMtment ft» 
difftreot typee of bearing dkabilit^ Mieb u tbe feneetra^ operatlrw, 

aod rMlium tTMitneol. 

|8g| Knowledge or undereta^lng of medksal K^inotog? relatire to the hard 
oi bMriiMl 

187) Knowledge or undiMatanding of the pbrdon of eound. including funda-. 
mMiCal concept* of aeounUen. 

f88) Knowledge or underetaodmg (rf recent development in Iheoriee and con- 
troverdee <m dtagnods and treatment of different oondiUons reeulUng in a 
luring lone. 

The problem of deetding which competency items to include in the 
cattery "basic sdenlific knowledge” is s difficult one. A knowledge 
or ability which underiiee the more sprafic competenciea of teaching 
communication was generdUy placed in this dasrification. 

The three basic knowledge items rated as "TMy impoHant” were 
specifically related to speech. They included understanding causes 
of 8peM*h defects |24), ability to identify speech difficulties [301, and 
a knowledge qf the phonetic structure of ^glUh speech. The other 
12, valued as "impoilant," rovered knowl^ge in sudrffields as med- 
icine, ph>*nol(^% and pb.vdcs as it relates to the proUem of hiring 
impairment. The fact that aU of the items in this c^tegor}’ were 
considered to be at a levd not less than "import^mt” strongly suggmts 
that the spedal oompetenciea rest upon a bixMd, sound background of 
medical, phyuologicsJ, paychologieal, and physied sdenoe. 

PRCX^RAM AND CURRICULUM PLANNING 

4 

(SJ Knowledge or underrtsndii^ <rf the sdue st k mal dgnUcsnee of tbe anwaot 
of twable bearing. 
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(10]‘ Vb mAlra Ite ti^m pn^tun fcx- %be lukrd ctf l^rtiig |wi 

tetKxd 

1 17 ) AUUij to f» hard of l^mog {hi|^ ao educauooai pr^ram 

whi^ k a kAal ecMiUowm fmo&m inv^ving the paienU and regular 

|18| KtioirMfe or unc^a^aiKllBi oi Um fatigue faetor to hearing \&m and lU 
cd^^Uoiial 

i70\ AMitv to develop good ^UUi haMia auditors, app^h, and v^on 
0 Oi^M*vatk>o qI tl^ haid bmiing, 

(22) A^it^ to'i^ke edueal^mal int^fp^^HatlOM from audic^rama. 

(SI) AMUiy to make edu^tU^ud Ini^^MretaUom from pavctudc^c^ reporU. 

|S3) K^wtodga or un^wfaitiding oi ii^ihodn mid teehntqiM inching tl^ 
ommai ehM. 

1^1 AMUtj to ^ake edumtk>nal IntarprelatMMM from ol4^^cal and oi^r 
^dltuU n^iorU. 

(AO) AMtH^ to make ^u^ttonal inter^etalkiM from rep^ta oi w^al workem 

(51) AMliy Ui keep and \ae cumuUUve Imllv^ual edumttocuJ teoardi cd luud 
oi Imutog chiidren, 

(54) AMUi^ to provkk hiktd <d tMuing wHh^^p^l^^^ in the cur- 

lieulum fw* eiperkno^ In ^dlh educaUoti ^ 

(M) AWlltf to jwovkk hard oi ^mring pu|dla with opportunlttre in the rur- 
rtculum for eiperkoeoa In nu^e. 

(68) AbUlie to ^rovlcte hard fearing pu|uia with opportunitea in the cur- 
rkulum for experknee in drwaUe aria. 

(65] Aldiitv to provkle hard of taring pupiU with ot^K>rtuniiiea in curriculum 
for in dot^wUe aria. 

(67) AbUii^ to pmlieipate in home-aehool aeiiiiUeg. 

(71) AMUt^ to {wovkfe hard <d hearing |;Mipik with ot^Kunitkw in the 
curriculum for expenenaea In induatrial arU 

(73) AMUi^ to t^^h a mulUgrada clatw oi hard of bluing children extending 
from ite d^JMniary to tlw aeromlary levrf. 

(74) AWiij to (Hovkk *hard cd Imuing pupUa with opportunity In the 
curriculum fpr experiemy In fine arte. 

(75) AMliiy to oiganlae and carry out 6eld tripe for hard (d tyring fHipila. 

(77) AtdUlj to iwovide hard cd hearing |hi|mU with Of^rtuniiiee in the 

curriculum for eaperkncee In aria and oafta. 

(64) Aidlity to adminkier an eduotyonal fwt^ram for hard cd tyring 
|Hipb (ae^cdM of petaoiuid, 6ngnce, r^;ioriing, and ao'on)« 

Into this cUnifiegtion hgre been put the oompetendes whidi con- 
cern detrdoping total edtu^tiofial pit^;ntiim, those which refer to 
8ped&^ ciirriculum wiUiin Ute prc^prams, and those which conc^m the 
educaUoiud interpretaUons to be made from certidn data with respMt 
to the hard of hearing diiid. 

Of many knowledges mul abilities pre^ited in table 1 having to 
do with faotOTS in more adequate educ^onal pn^rams 

fm* the hard of hewmg ehiklren nine w»e rated aa ^Nrery important.” * 
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Valued highest was a knowledge of the educational significance of 
the amount of usable hearing {6J to integrate the special and ability 
program for the hard of hearing into the total school program (loj. 
Likewise the development of an educational program involving par- 
ents [17] is a “very important” competency, according to the teacher 
ratings. The ability to make educational interpretations from knowl- 
edge of fatigue factors in hearing loss (18), from audiograms (22), from 
psychological reports (32), and from otological (medical) reports (43) 
was “very important” in the broad concept of program planning. 

Although of lower rank than many other competenci^, a knowledge 
or understanding of the methods and techniques of teaching the 
normal child (33) is still considered as “very important.” 

One competency which Was rated in the “important” rather than the 
“very important” class was the ability to administer an educational 
program for hard of hearing pupils (selection of personnel, finance, 
reporting, and so on) [84}. Although the reader may accept the in- 
ference that administrative skills do not insure teaching competence, 
yet he must be concerned whether the teachers should be sufficiently 
oriented (and suflBciently prepared) to be able to move into supervisory 
and administrative positions. This study did not attempt to make a 
basic inquiry into determ in ing what the role of such teachers should 
be in 5, 10, 15 years; but the present data suggests that teachers are 
less concerned with supervisory than with direct teaching skills, and 
thereby suggests the need for further study of the future role of the 
present teachers. 

With respect to developing specific curricula, or specialized program 
activities, the teachers rated as “important,” rather than “very im- 
portant” these special competencies: (54, 58, 63, 65, 67, 71, 73, 74, 75, 
771, For instance moderate to relatively lowdeg;rees of importance 
were accorded the ability to provide hard of hearipg children with 
experiences in health eduction (54), music (58), dramatic arts (63), 
domestic arts (65), industrial arts (71), fine arts (74), and arts and 
crafts (77). These ratings raise the question of wbetlber the teachers 
felt that such experiences were comparatively unimportant for their 
pupils or whether someone else in their schools was responsible for 
these curricular activities. Possibly, too, the teachers felt inade- 
quately prepared in these aspect^ of the curriculum. Thereifis a 
tendency throughout table 1 to rate sp^cjfi^rompetencies at a lower 
level of importance than sinAlar gene^‘^ll^peienciee. - 






EQUIPMENT AND MATERIy^LS 

# ^ 

[9] Ability to improvise in felectiiig materiAlB and aettvltfes for speech develop* 
ment, liprea 41 ng, auditory tmlning, and language development. 

[38] Ability to teach the hard of hearing pupil to use and aerviee hia hearing aid* 
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(35] Knowledge or understanding of tjrpM, sources oi proeurement, and usee ot 
special aide for teaching the hard of hearing, including individual and group 
hearing aids, visual speech equipment, and tape recorders. 

(40) Ability to op^te and use amplifiers, group hMring aids, auditory training 
units, and oth^ audio-aids. 

(59) Ability to give "finrt>-aid" to bearing' aids (day-to-day Bribing). 

(70) Ability to operate tape and other types id vcdce recorders. 

(72) Ability to operate and use filmstrip and motion-pletare projecUns and qtho- 
visual aids. 

(91) ^owl^^lge m unttestanding <d ^ basic tiieory (d dectronics as ^^lied to 
ampUfiors and hearing aids. 

d * 

(93) Ability to use the visual q>eeeh techniques and equipment developed by 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, Cnuomovox, and othos. 

* ^ 

The teacherf ntted very bi^y the Ability to improTue in sdeoiiiig 

materials and activities (9], iJthoiigh they reo^nized, as “very 
imi>ortant,” too, the necessity of understanding tjrpcs, sources of 
procurement, and uses of spet^ teaching aids [35]. The ability to 
teach hard of hearing childrra to use and service hearing aids [281 
and the ability to operate and use amidifiers, groiJ|> hesrii^ aids, 
auditory ^^llning units, and outer audio-aids [40] wore evaluated as 
“very imik>rtant,“ in contrast to Uie “im|xnrtant** ratii^ given tp the 
ability to give dsy-to-day servidng to hearjng uds [59] and to operate 
visual projection equipment [72], and to the knosded^ of the theory 
of electronics [9i], and to ^e- ‘less important’* ability to operate 
spedfip visual spe^ eq^uipment [92]. 
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28 TEACHERS OP CHILDREN WHO ARE HARD OF HBARINO 
COUNSELING AND GUIDING 

|3] Ability to inspire hard of hearing pupils to self*eduoaUon for overooming 
their .difficulties, and to adjust to a hMuring wwld. 

(4] Ability to develop a t^ching atmoapbere free from |»eaaure and eonduoive 
to good mental health. 

a* 

(6) Ability to help parents un<ferstand their child’s UmitatioiiB and potentials. 

(8] Knowledge or" understanding of the mental, social, and emotional traits 
whieh may result from a hiring loss. ^ 

(12) Ability to <»unsel hard of l^4ng children r^arding their personal attitudes 
toward their physical handicap. 

[23] Ability to help parents understand school placement. 

[20] Ability to help parents get factual information fiXHO clinics and agsn^M 
serving the bard of bearing, so they can betttf face the so<dal and einoUoaal 
fwoblems arising from having a hard of hearing child in the family. 

[27] Knowledge or understanding of the effects of soekieeonomie conditkMM and 
the emotional climate of the home on the hard hearing child’s growth 
and development. 

[22] Ability to counsel hard of bearing children regarding their limitations and 
potentialities. 

[30] Al^ility to counsel hard ci hewing children regarding their educational' 
problems. ^ 

[39] Ability to oounMl hard of bearing children regarding their social problems. 

[41] Ability to help parents understand oceu{Mtk>nal placement. 

[42] Ability to counsel hard of baring children r^ar^ng their vocational 
problems and life goals. 

Under this heading were grouped those competenciM which concern 
the child’s emotional growth and development as well as those which 
are usually classified as counseling and guiding. None of these were 
rated as less than "very important.” The teasers pla<» very great 
value on the ability to inspire hard of hearing pupils to self-education 
for overcoming their difficulties and to adjust to a hiring world [3], to 
develop a teaching atmosphere free from pressure and conducive to 
good mental health [4], to help pm^ts understand their child’s 
limitations mid potentials [61, and to counsel hmrd of hearing children 
r^arding their personal attitudes toward their phyucal handicap [12]. 
The teachers evaluated hi^y also an understanding of the mental; 
social, and emotional traits which may result from a hearing loss [8]. 
They rated somewhat lower, but yet as "very important,” the virility 
to help ptfents get needed information from dinics and agencies 
servii^ the< hard of hearing in order that they mi|^ bett« face Uie 
social and emotional problems arinng from having a hard of hearing ' 
child in the fanuly [20]. Althouf^ the competencies require specific 
techniques in couns^ng they reqmre, also, a mature und^tanding 
and a broad background of «qperieiu» and training, a thorou|^ 
knowledge of the total behavior of chfldren and of their parents, and ^ 


knowledge of the many factors i^ted to growth and development. 
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A distinct problem for educstors is raised by those competency 
ratings which' involve working with parents (6,23,26,41]. What 
knowledge and what skills should the toacher have in order to work 
effectively with parents? To what extent are the present educstional 
programs of professional preparation able to pro'vide the prospective 
teacher with the knowledge and skills necessart' to help parents 
understand, for example, the limitations and potentials of their 
children? To what extent are the teachers provided with not only 
information to tell the parent, but also the skills to work with parents? 

TESTING 

(46) Ability to administer to hard of hearing uhildren speech-hearing twts. 

(47) Ability to administer pure-ione audiometrio tests. 

[62] Ability to administer to hard of bearing children screening teste of hearing. 

(80) Ability to administer to hard hearing children individual verbal and 
performance teste of mental ability. 

(81) Ability to administer to hard hearing children standardised group 
achievement tests. 

(86) Ability to administer to hard of hearing children group verbal and non- 
verbal tests of mental ability. 

All of the competenciM concerned with tests were considered 
"important.” Highnt value was given to those which are specific 
to the hard of hearing problem [46, 47, 62). Of somewhat less value, 
yet still "important” were the abilities to administer group achieve^ 
ment tests and verbal and nonverbal tests of mental ability (80, 81, 89). 

WORKING WITH OTHERS 

(31) Ability to establish and maintain good wwking relationships with other 
pn^es^nal personnel, such as phydeians, psychcdo^ts, and social workers. 

(34) Ability to work as a member oi a team srith other p r o fe s s ional workers, 
such as medical and psycholo^eal personnel, in making a case study of a 
hard of bearing child aimed at planning a program suited to his tmeds and 
atdUtiea. 

(37) Ability to interpret special educational programs for, and the problems 
aiMl i^ilities <rf, hard of hearing pupUs, to the general puUie, regular 
sebord pmonnel, and nqniwofes^Md school wor kws, such as bus at- 
tendants and sehofd o^odians. 

(44] Knowledgs or understanding of k>oatioas id, ami auvioes n/SenA by, loeal 
nonsehord agencies serving hard of .bearing eUldren and their parents, such 
M health departments, vocational rehabilitation agencies, and recreational 
and dvio groups. 

(48) Ability to work wiUr rawmally bearing ehikir6n in helping them accept 
the hard of bearing chiM (e.g., by showing them how a bearing aid operates). 
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[65] Ability to work with vomtioiud rehabilitation ageneke in helping the hard 
of hearing youth toward occupational ndjuttment. 

[56] Knowledge or undentanding of locations (tf, fune^HM of, and servieet 
offered by national organisations concerned with the hard of hearing, such 
as the Council for Exceptional Children, Anwriean Hearing Society, and 
jhe American Speech and Hearing Association. 

(66] Ability to work with arohitecta and school administrators in planning and 

securing classroom and other special school equipment and homing 
facilities for hard oi hearing children (adequate lighting, chalk boards, 
mirrors, soundproofing, and special tables). * 

[69] Ability to contribute to community leadership in establishing an eduoa. 
tional program for hard of hearing pupils. 

Of the oompetendee which referred to working with other profes- 
sion a1 and nonprof essiond persons and agendee, four were considered 
as “very important*’ and five as ’‘important.’’ Competencies in 
working with parents were not induded in this dassifieation, but 
rather were induded in couseling and guiding. Recognizing that the 
child with a hiring problem haa a need for a multidiacipline apprMdi, 
the teachers evaluated as “very important’’ ‘ the devdppment of 
good working rdationahi{Mi with m^ical and pejcholi^cal per- 
sonnel, with social workers, ^d with related rehabilitation and 
recreational workers (31, 34, 441. 

Not only because the child needs the hdp of all related professional 
workers, but also because he is a part of an int^pated school pn^ivn, 
his problems must be understood by nonprofessional workers. The . 
teachers fdt that the ability to interpret the child’s problems and 
potentialities to the public, and to nonprofessional school workers 
(bus attendant, etc.) (37] is “very important.’’ 

The ability to srork for educational pit^^rams and services fm the 
hard of hearing child with oonununity leaders (69] and srith tfchitects 
and planners (66], and a knowledge of professional agencies (56) #sre 
considered “important.’’ The teachoa left little doubt by the ibove 
ratings that the child’s hearing problon has far-4eaohing implioiftkma 
fiH’ Uie community. ‘ ■ 


KNOWLEDGE OF OTHER EXCEPnONAUTlES 

I 

[61] Knowledgs or understanding of methods and teehniqiMB of tduhing tte 
socially^ and emodOmdiy disturbs^. 

(66] Knowledge or understanding of methods and tediniques of teaching the 
. deaf ehild. • 

(76] yKiwwledge undwstanding of one or nuM« methods of teaddng language 
.. to the deaf. 

(78) Knowledge or understanding ct present-day issuea in the education of 
the deaf. 
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(83) Knowledfe or undenUndIng of meU»od8 aod technique* of teeching the 
mentidly rethrdad child. 

[85] KnowkdfB or uDctereUnding of method* end teohniquee oi t^ehing the 
gifted ohUd. 

[90] Knowledge or uodcreUnding <rf method* »nd technique* of teeohing the 
aphamc child. 

[93) Knowl^l^ or unctersUnding erf irothcKto ud t^hnkiu^ erf i^hkig the 
cerebral pidsied child. w 

How imporUnt is it for tegchers of the hard of hea^ to have 
a knowledge or understanding of the education of childr^ wiUi han- 
dicaps other thMi impiured hiring? In genoal, the teachas Memed 
to limit their oompetenmea prinuuily to the iurea of the hard of hearing. 

While the degreee of value they placed on knowledge of methods of 
teaching the deaf (68, 76, 78] and the socially and emotionally disturbed ^ 

[611 were relativdy low, the values were higher than those attached 
to understanding the methods of teaching mentally retarded children, 
gifted children, phasic diiklren, and children with wbral palsy 
(82, 85, 90, 93J. These and other handicapping conditions are to be 
found among the hard of hearing and must, of course, be taken into 
account appropriatdy in any adequate educational pre^pam. ^ To 
esUblish and develop such educational programs will neceesiUte 
further study of the many related problems. 


Compafistn of C^mpotoncUs m Kaftd by UiiwanS T tochers 
am^ Classroom Tgacbers 


The question might be rmsed wlmther the competendes in taUe 1 
would be ranked diff^tly if the evaluations by itinerant teachws 
and by non-itinerant (dassro^-type) teachers wi»e conmdered 
8^>gnt6ly. A ocmii^urbon ms made for the two gproupt and Uie 
oompetmoies on iHiuh thwe was a signifi^nt difference of opinion 
were starred on table 1.* No competoicifla wefe pven a sipificanUy 
hi gher i4tiwg by the itinerant' group. Tim competenciee valued 
ngfC^ntiy higher by the non-itinerant group are the following: 

tesdi devdofUMot to hard of hsaiing pui^ ^1* 

AMHtyW> 0 mte and uss ampttSers, group bearing aide, awUtory training 
uaHs, and d^MpBu<Bo-aids (40). 

Ability to work with normally beating ehUdren in betping t^ 

hard <rf chf|d by Iwf a hwf^[ rid opifwaa) 14^. 

Ability to ednesikmal la tctpr c tat i ori * from reports of sodsl workers 
Knowtedge or andwst ending of the • g ra ta matlf i struetST* of the 
language [Wl. . 
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Ability to provide hard erf hMuing pupils with opportunities la the eurrieuhin) 

for experiences in health education |&4]. 

Ability to participate in home^hool activities |d7J. 

Ability to operate and use aimstrip and motion-picture projeeUws and otiwr 

visual aids [72], * 

Ability to teach a multigrade class of hard of hearing children extending from 

the elementary to the secondary level [73). 

Ability to organise and c^y out field trips for hard of hearing pupils f75). 

Ability to play a piano and to develop a rhythm band (961. 

In a ranking of the evaluations made bj only the classroom teacher 
of hard of heu^ing children, the ability to teach language development 
to hard of hearing pupils (251 ranked among the top ten. Valu^ by 
the total group as "very imporUnt" Uiis competency would have 
been classed as "important'’ if on’y the itinerant teachers’ evaluations 
were considered. Does this mean that some of the itinerant t^udiers 
feel that language inet4uc«iun can be handled by some oth^ teacher, 
and if so is the otbor t^udier ip fact able to fulfill this responsibility 
for the hard of heai'ing child? Likewise the rompetency relative to 
operating amplifiers, eU^ (40), ranked by the total group as "very 
important" would liave been ranked as '^portant” by the itinerant 
* group. 

For the rompeUncies ranked as (48|, (50), (63), and (64) the ranking 
of the total group was "important" whereas the ra'nkii^ given by 
the classroom teachers <»f hi^ of hearing diildren alone would have 
, moved these competences to the "very important" dass. There 
was no change in the importance grouping of the other emnpetendes 
listed higher by classrooin teachers of hard of hearing children. 


Teachers' Self-Katings of Proficiemy • 

In responding to the inquiry form, the 100 t^uhers rated their 
own proficiency with n^ard to each of the competencies listed in 
table 1.* The eateries used for these ratings were those of "good,” 
”fair," and "not prepaid." ^ . 

The 24 items with r^pect to which the 100 t^ichen felt moat 
and least proficient are revealing and provocative. Many of the 
items appear to imply that the teacher of children with impdred h ea r- 
BO far as the present study may warrant such a statement, oon- 
sidera hirasdf qualified primarily to help Uie ^Ud in acquiring omn*' 
munioation skills, particularly the skUl of Uprauling, or qieeehreadii^. 

He aho thinks of himsdf as quite profident in undostandii^.4^ i 
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1191 

|21 

l») 

( 43 ) 

( 21 ) 

(*1 

(121 

(15) 


, social, and wnotional effects of hearing impairment and in 
ing <iiildren with hearing problems with respect to their 
i\ attitudes toward the Impairment. 

icher in the study, r^arded himMslf as least proficient in 
arts and crafts, in playing the pUmo, and in using visud 
uipment or in understanding relevant aspw^ts of electronic 
administering mental tests, in understanding the methods 
caching gift^i children or cbUdren with such other handi* 
srebral palsy or aphasia, or in pit^ram administration, 
npetencies in which the teachers felt most proficient were. 


bearing aid). 

AbiUtf to teach UiM<MdiDg (^>eechreadlng) to hard of taring (3( 

puplk.. ^ 

KnowhKlge or uodenrtaiKUiig <rf the effecUve we ol daawoom (41 

lighting in Ii|»Mding. 

Knowledge or anderatandlng (d the lipr«Mllng proeew and (6) 

different technlqnea of teaching Upeeading at the {Mimary, 
elementary, and secondary levels. 

Abiffty to imfHrovtee in s electing mat«ials and activities for (6) 

speech devri<q»i«it, UfWMKUng, auditory training, and 
lenguage devdopownt. 

Knowle<4^ w undwstandii^ of the grammati^ dructure (7) 

I ol tho Engttsb langnage. 

Ability to teach hard of tearing pu|ds q>eeeh skills Itele- (8) 

phone use, eonvwsatioo, and so on). 

Knowledge or uiJderstanding of the mwital, social and «no- (9) 
tional tralta which may result from a tearti« loas. 

Ability to counsel hard of hMiing children regaitUng their (10) 
pereonal attitudes toward their physical handicap. 

Ability to teach gpeeehdevdopment to hard of hiring puirils. (ll) 

AUUty to encourage and cawate dtuatkms in which the hard (12) 

of chtM has' <^>p«iunlty to convmee naturdly and 

finely with nwmally hearing pupils. 

ipeiendes with respect to whidi the tetwOiers consider^ them- 
IsMt proficient were, in order from more to lees proficient: 



Ability to provids hard d hearing pup*i with opportunltlm (Ml 
in the curriculum for ^ arts and oslts. 

AhOKy to provide hard of tearing pupfle with d>portunities (Ml 
in U»e eurrimdum for esperiwmea In itoneMo arts. 



rmt^ 


AbtUiy to enuneUiie c^trlr and |wnounee words TOrrwsUy 




( 1 ) 


>. (humble Ups). 

1 13) AblUty to bear normal speech d^rljr (with or without a (2) 



( 64 ) 


"v 
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ABE HARD OF HSARINQ 



Twmktm$ 

1 •• 


(861 

Kuowledge or underaUndlns of uxl teehnk)UM <rf 

t^ehing the gifted ehiU. ‘ < 

iri 

(84) 

i 

AbWtF to edmioM^ an educational inttgram for hard <rf 
heering pupUa (eefeetion of peraonnel, finance, reporting, 
and ao on). 

(8k1 

1 

m 

AbUity to adminiater to hard of bearing children gnLp verlMl 
and nonverbal teata mental ability. 

(8«l 

(80) 

AbUity to admlnteter to hard of hearing ebUdren individual 
verbal and perfmmanee teata mental ability. 

(901 

(Ml 

Knowte(%e or un<k»atandlng mettKxb and technique of 
teaching tbe cerebral pabied ehUd. 

(911 

[911 

KnowMge or underatanding the tMme theory <rf etoetronioi 
aa applied to amiUiflera and Imuing akb« 

(92) 

(961 

AbUity to jUay a |Uano and to develop a rhythm l»nd. 


(711 

AbUity to itfovide hard of bearing pu|Uk with opportunitiet 
in the eurrimilum for expMWooea in indiMtrial aria. 

. (941 

(901 

Knowledge or underatanding of methoda and teehniquea of 
teaching the aphaeie child. 

(^1 

(921 

Abilrty to uec the vieual q)eech teehnk|ues and equipment 
developed by Bell Telephone L*boratoriea, Chromovoj, and 

(9«I 


otb«n. 


How do the«e', rmtings of wlf-prc^cieiicy eompartt with the rating, 
of importADoe of the competency? In the teachera appMr, 

on the basU of these daU, to consider themselTM more proficient in 
those competencies that they regard as more important sml less pro* 
'ficient in those they oonnder less important.* 

In taUe 2 are listed 0 itenu for ediich^e iMcheri’ ratings of 
impoitanoe were significantly higher than Oeir ratings of their own 
pit^caency, and in table 3 are 12 items for which proficieiusy ratii^^ 
were significantly highM* than importance ratings.* 


IMPORTANCE RATED HIGHER THAN PROFICIENCy 


Of all the 44 oompetendes rated as “Tery important*’ th<^ were 
only 5 in which the teachers gare lower ratings of p^dmicy 
they gare ratings of imirortsame. . Apparentiy the teachers would like 
to be ihore aUe to motiyate tim children, to counsel parMite, and to 
strMigUien the educational program for the hard of l»ee ring Miild 
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Tftble 2. — CofflpetCQcics id which radags impcKtance were significaocly 
higher chao self-racings of prc^ucDcy (from uble 1) 



Ittm 

Rack orckr 
^ pmO* 

\ 

CHMirmwom Hatvd ”V»? Ihrmwaict'’ 


3 

Ah^ty to attire hard ^ hearing pupib U> ^/-edueaUon for 
oveitNMninf iteir difficulty, and to adji^t to a hearing 
world. 

34 

6 

AbUlty to yip imrmiXM unyrttud ty r child'* Umiiatkm* 
and potenUate. 


17 

At^ty to derek^ few hard y^ing puj^ an ^uei^ 

ti<»al fwoprajn which u a yal f^o^m invedv- 

ing ty {Muenti and r^pdiy i^hoc^ 

54 

28 

Ability to yah ty hard of hearing to \um and a^rvy 

hk aid. 

55 

41 

At^ty to yip fmrmtm un<yMbod oecu|mtic^ iMaoen^t. 

69 


(XaMraBUKM Eat^ ^rc^TAwr* 

< 

58 

AbiUtjr to provkk hard of h^rioc pupib with opp<»1.unities 
in Um mirrieulum few experience in tnuric. 

77 

65 

'Al^ty to (wovide herd of hiring |wpib with of^rartuDities 
in Uw ^irrieulum few expw^eee in dewnestie arte. 

86 

71 . 

AblUty to provide hard of beariof jHipik with c^^rtunities 
l^pUie ecirrimilum for ecqwriwioee in iiMlaetrial arU. 

94 

80 

AbiUty to admioietw iadivklual verbal and performanee 
tecta of mental abiUty to hard of tmaring pupila. 

90 


I niiiiiii»1wniHM —I IImimS iCIwiiwlMw Mill tma^i I mtiimliUtii 1 p 111 Il^bonki 
Vfwmm ratlw tt l■|lnft^ni m 4 te *wwi «C pndalwy. Ml dMmwM Mvmb 

Anumg *11 Um ccHnpetende* cUaaed ** *‘import*nt'’ there ue only 
four in whidi the te*ch»s nste self^irofici^y lower thmn importance. 
In each ceae the cempetMU^ is in a ^>edfic arM which might have 
been ocmiidered tie province of aootl^ spedalist — music, domestic 
ula, indiMtrial arts, and m^ital testing. 

IMFCmTANCE ILAm> LOWQt THAN F^OFICIENCY 

Amcmg all of Um ^'rery important'* eonmpetendes, as tabled indicates, 
there are lume in whkdi th^ is a significantly lower rating of impor- 
tance Uian oi sdf-prc^»usy. But anmng the "important" com- 
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petendes the 1(K) teachers gave a lower rating of importance Uian 
profi(‘iency for 10 items. Sue of these items (49, 53, 57, 64, 79, 86] have 
bwn previoudy cat^iiscKl as being in banc sdenM. Tlie pre, 
ponderant^ of basic scienM items suggests that the teacJiers f^l 
somewhat competent in IhU background materiid yet do not feel 
that such knowledge is immediately new«ary in their work with 
hard of hebpng children. 

Tabic 3.— Compctcndcs in which ncings cd importance were iigmhcantly 
lower than self-ratings erf pax^dcocy (from tablaJ^ 


Kaak arte 
of Impar- 

lUHB 


Covmsj^n »AT*P 

48 

AbilJtj to wurk with childreo in 

17 


tlwin accept the hard of bearing ehUd (e.g., by showing 



them bow a faring aki c^twatea). 


49 

Knowtodge <m- uodMwtanding Um anatomy and phynology 

W 


of tbe l^Hng meebaoiam. 


51 

AbiUty to and iw eumulatire indiyidual educational 

31 


record* bantlif hearing ehiktr^ ' 


53 

KnowMge or untforataodiDg of tba grammaUmil atnicture 

7 


of tbe Et^isb language. 


57 

Knowled^ ^undnaiandiog of tbe anatomy and pbyriokigy 

43 


the apee^mcchanbna. 


64 

KnowMge m uodeiaiandlng of tbe Tartotw eatwaa of iMudng 

44 


impalrmMt, meh aa noa^xMta. 


67 

AbiUty to parti^pate in ^wac-aebotU aetivitka. 

53 

75 

Ability to mganiM and earry «it tripa f<w bard <rf 

63 


ing fMipik. 


79 

Knowlet^ or imd^Wtandii^ of payelraloginU terminokigy. 


86 

Knowledge or imderatanding of nvedlcaJ tMmlookigf retail re 

67 


to the bard o^earing. 


* ^ 

CommtMeoB tUto -Lub ImoMAifV* 

94 

Knowledfe or undmtanding of tlm biatOTy of edu^tkm of 

68 


the bard of bearing. 


96 

AlUUty to rmwi Upa. 

76 



O 
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A Contparis&tt tht Ktpi^ and tbt Ttacbifs’ 

Bvaluatims 


Certain BimUariUes and difference betwen the attitudes and 
points of view of the C3onmiltee memb^ and the teachere’ evalua- 
tions en be sen. The teacheTs, of course, made their evaluations 
with dc^nite referene to their day-to-day w<wk while the members 
of the CommittM wrote their report without reference to any par- 
ticular situation or to prevailing practices or belief, but rather with 
regard to their opinions of the ocwipetendeA of the relaUvdy ideal 
teacher of children with hearing difficulties. The Committee did not 
indicate relative degree of importance as did the teachers, therefore, 
direct comparison cannot be r^ily made. 

Both groufM took a broad view of the teacher's responsibilitira 
to the child. Tliey agreed in stressing the baaio need for ability to 
give instruction, adapted effectively to ciiUd's limitations and 
potentialities, in the four major aspects of communication important 
to t^ildren with impaired htaring: auditory oomprehennon, speech- 
reading, speech, and language. The Committee membere and the 
teachers both attached importMoe to the understanding of speech 
and sp^Mb disorders and the ability to interpret audii^pams and the 
results of various types of hearing t«ts. Both evaluated highly 
the ability to oounsd parenU of Uie child with a hearing problem and 
to work coopmaUv^y with i^femional personnel and othTM* membma 
of the school staff, in providing Uie ^ild with a good ed.ucaUon and 
the special aervioea required by him. Th«e was clear agreement, 
too, with regard to the pewonal attributes needed by the tocher 
of ohildrm with hcMuing impairments; parUcular value waa placed 
upon a ^oere deaire to teach exceptional childrTO, a weU adjusted ' 
personality, patience, good speech, and suffident hiring, writh or 
without a hearing aid, to fudotion adequatdy. 

The ability to infonn the publi^of the problems of children wiUi 
impaired hiring, of the jHotdems of apemal adiocd prograom, and 
of Uie related smwioes required waa of importance to both the Com- 
mittee and^ the tMchera. They valued too, a knowledge of the pro- 
grams and MTvi^ provided by, and of the atrueturea and policies of, 
the s€dio<^, bo^utab, dmica, and othw omnmunity agendee in whidi 
the hearing handioapped are smred. 

"Hisre WM agreemmit as wiD with regard to those oompetmides 
ediidi the tsadMn did imt value very h%hfy and which the Ckmunittee 
did not ooiMdsr. Alimng these was the aUlity to sdminist«w an 
overafl eduoatkuMd luogram fwr di^lrai with hearing impainneo to. 
TTie Ckmunittee report cemtatM no nMiikm of the need for knowlei^e 
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of dkabllities oUiw Uum impamd hMuing, aad knowledfM of tliew 
othtt* dMftbiliUet w«re giv«n o(Mnp*niU^y low bj the tMidiwi. 

Hie Oammittee dkl not naphAMie Um ocmapetMides needed 
oounaeling the herd of heertng diUd wb«^MUi the teediva rated thcM 
item* h^hlj. lliere may be a diffMn^oe in point of riew im|dMd 
in sudi eTaluatkm. Hie 6cMnmittee may not fed Uie immediate 
preamrea to odmad which undoubtedly face the tMohs-. 

Theae eTaliyjuoM of the two groupa refle(^ not only the diffettnt 
experraioea and different profeanonal reapontibilitiea ci the meanbMv 
of the study, but al^ the diffwent frame of refwenoe in which the 
Cemimittee exp re e sod i^df. 
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SECTION 3 

Education and Experience 

T he 9TDDY Etternpuyi not onU- to del^rmine the si^ificAnce of 
•ejected oompetenoiM but %1 bo toeT^Juate certain specific profea- 
ftwnal expenence^ which contribute to the development of such 

oompetendea. In this seclion of the report there are presented 

The teeehen evstueikMa of certelo pre^irsi<x^' eipecienco. 
Tbe^evshielfon of rtud«iW«»chiii« eiperimoe by leacbere and bv super- 
and ooUefe pwaonod. 

The evaluatioD of teachina experieoee with tKxmai ehJklren by teachen 
•ikI by BupsTiaory ami pwacmnei. /" 

The eraluatioii ofrdifferem plaiw foe profeaaionaJ preparaUon by nuperviiMM-y 
and oofk«e peraonoet 


Tiochifs' Evalusti$ns of 'Sptcialii^d Prtparafory 
» Exptrum^s 

The tochers evaluated as “very import*nl," “important,’' “lew 
iportant," or “not important” a list of pracUoal exp^encwr^typicai 
of tb^ used in preparation of teachers of hard of hearing. The 
expmenpes are oonoemed, in general, mth aupervued student t oa^h - 
ing, planned obaervatio^, and experieniw in interpreting certain 
daU from teats and records. The results are presented in Uble 4.' 

The fa«i that none of t^eae practical experiences was rated as 
‘less important” or “not .important” is mwningful to thwe who 
conduct programs of profeamonal preparatioD . The twchers’ endorse- 
ment of pracUf^ expenenM underscores heavily the need for adequate 
•tudent^twching opportunities provided by collages and universities. 

Tlie nting given to supervised teaching in liprwding (1] a^un 
streaMNthe omnpatency considered moat important Althoiigh the 
inquiry form did not provkie for an evabiaUon of supervised pnrotioe 
i n speech a nd htmring chnios, the high ii^rtanoe given to pl£ned 

Ofcr 
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Tabic 4. — Relative importaqcc which teachers of hard of hearing childn 
placed on some specific experiences in specialized {separation 


lUnk 

s oi impm*- 
^ UnoB * 


Sxp«rtee0 


Items Rated *‘Veet iMroiTANt” » (1-7) 




1 

2 

♦3* 

4 

♦5 

6 

7 


Superviseti student teaching of hard of hearing children in lipreadin 

Supervised student teaching of hard of hearing chitdren at the eleme 
tary level. 

Supervised student teaching of hard of hearing children in spee< 
development and voice improvement. 

Planned olMiervation in speech and hearing clinics. 

Supervised student teaching of hard of hearing children in langua 
development. 

Student observation (without active p^ticipation) of teaching of ha 
of bearing children. 

Supervised student teaching of hard of hearing children at the nurse: 
school level. 


Items Rated ''Impoetast'* t (a*2l) 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

•14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20 


Experiences in drawing educational Interpretations from psychologic 
reports on hard of hearing children. 

Supervised student teaching of hard of hearing children at the secon< 
ary level. 

Planned observation in day classas or shoots for hard of hearii 
children. 

Experiences in drawing educational interpretations from cumiilatb 
educational records on hard of hearing children. 

Experience in drawing ^ucational interpretations from otologic 
and other medical reports. 

Supervised student teaching of normal children. 

Supervised student teaching of hard of hearing children in the acadero 
subjects. 

Planned observation of oonferences of teachers oi ihe hard of h^uii 
on pupU placement,'' curriculum adjustment, child study, and so oi 

Planned 'Observation of multiprof^sional case confe1^e(» held k 
representatives from such fields as imdicine, psychology, eduMtio 
and sckcial welfare, to study and make recommendations on individu 
hard 6t hearing children. 

Experiences in drawing educational interpretations from reports i 
social workers on hard oi heajj^ng ehUdren. 

Planned observation in rehabilitation centers for hard of hearing yout 
and adults. 

. Planned observation it otological clinics. 

Planned observation In residential schools for deaf and hard oi hearin 
children. 


See footnotes st end of table. 
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Tabic 4.— Relative importance which teachers of hard of hearing children 
placed on some specific experiences in spccializW ptfCf»ration— Con. 


lUDk orte 
of tmpor- 

I 

KipifieiMse 

. 

IrtiM Rat«d "IiirarrAHT^ « (5-a)-CooUmie<l 

21 

p 

VWte to the homefl of hard of hearing children in the company of 
supervising teachers. 

22 

Planned obaervation at nonsehool community organisations offering 
servioee to the hard of hearing, such as recreation groups, clubs, and 
community houses. 

23 

Planned observation in .cerebral palsy clinics. 



inns SsTKD “Lsss iNroaTAST”— Noxi 


Items Ratsd %ot iMroBTAsr”— N ome 


■ TIm mik otaaeh Item WM dttanaiiMa br tlM aTmainUiiiaieriiDpartaiiMttnMlvwipMa tlMiiwtte- 

tpMtnaipMiAoametlOBMa Sm C. p. 57. to det^ tsIgriiMnoa oil (totMled prooMln^ 

renhi. 

tIiaiMwmelHaflMitiitoUM4|raii|«o(liiipart«>caM(ianUiiftoth*k«mnn^ ••■nrj impor- 
Unt." '*tmportant,’‘ "Im Ifflportaat,” and “aot tanportaBL” 8 m appMidlx C, p. 57 . 

• SUn^ (*) Itoina indlMtc a i pwlieM wbleh ihowwl a atattatlMlIy alaaltant diaanoM bHwaai the 
•''*•••*•***•« *^ **»••• by U>* daMTOMa laadiMi and tha aTir^ rath* «4 hnportanM il*an 

bjr 41 Ittauraut iMnhan. BMappaadtiO,p.57.lDral a41 a M aali)nieadiiraaMiiiilaiMdtndiitiirmaM itoiiiit»— « 
dUhfaoMa. 

< . -t •• 

obeervation in speech and hearifig clinics 1^] along with the importance 
of supervised teaching in speech development uid voice improvement 
I3J seems to reflect the imporUmoeebf supervised clinical practice, 
^me changes mi^t have occurred in the rating of experiences if the 
lisi had been expanded to include supervised teaching in each of the 
situatioDs now described as planned observations. 

The teachers considered experiences in drawing interpretations 
from various reports and records to be ^'important'* [8, 11, 12, 17]. 
Tliis evaluation is conristent with the evaluations made of compe- 
tencies (table 1) in which the ability to vMkt such interpretations wgs 
rated very highly. 

A comparison of the etmluationB by itinerant teachae non- 
itinerant teachera was made, and in only three instances (starred on 
table 4) were there sig n i fi ca n t differences. Hie itinerant, group 
ranked the experience relative to language development as 10th 
(''important”) whfle the nondtinerant moved it up to 3rd (“very 
important”)' The nondtinerant group ranked supervised student 
teaching in academic subjects as 7th (“very important”) whereas 
the itmerant ranked the same item as 20th (“important”). Experi- 
woe in speech developmei^ was placed 1st in importance by non- 
itinerant tea<dims and 4th by the itinerant teachers. 
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Student Reaching With Hard of Hearing Children 

* The preceding discussion established that specialized student 
practice teaching was a valuable professional Experience. The 
natural corollary question of “How much time should be spent in 
student teachitag?” was asked of the teachers, the State and local 
supervisory personnel in special education, and the coUege staff 
members. The results are summarized in the graph below. 
(See appendix 0, page 57, for detailed information.) 

The results in^-terms of the hours required for (1) teacher candidate 
with experience as teachers of normal chOdren, as well as (2) teacher 
candidates with only student teachiug experience with “normal” 
children may be summarized as follows: The “minimal” amount for 
candidates with classroom experience was a median value of 70 clock 
hours in the opinion of the teachers in the study; 76 clock hours was 
given by State supervisory personnel; 68 dock hours by loc^ super- 
visory personnel; and 89 by the college instructors. The “desirable” 
dock hours ranged from 140 to 177, and the “ideal” from 210 to 240. 

I . 

Opimutu $f sptcisl $dmmt9rs m tht stmtmt #/ ttmdtta itscbing with lurrd tf 
btMtng cbiUrtm lutdtd by tb$st pnfimng N ttsch in this mns 


SPECIAL 

EDUCATION PERSONNEL 



For the candidates with experience on/y in student tea ching with 
normal children, there is an increase in the number of dock hours 
required. The “minimal” values range from 104 to 117; the “dedr- 
able” dock hours are from 181 to 102; and the “ideal” range from 
243 to 261. 

Several observations can be drawn from inspection of the graph: 
(1) All the special educators allow a range of required dock hours 
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from mmimal to ideal. This ia aignificant to the college educator 
who ia hard preaaed for curriculum time and who muat have flexibility 
in planning hia training programa. (2) All of the apecial educators 
would allow the teacher with classroom experience to apend leaa 
clock hours in specialized student teaching. This, too, ia significant 
to college training directors who face the difficult tank of recruiting 
teachers for the field. The respondents in the study do not urge 
inflexible standards without regard to certain previously-demonstrated 
competencies. (3) The graph shows that the teachers consider 
regular class^m teaching experience to be a more critical factor 
than do college instructors. Apparently, teachers feel that experience 
with the normal child is of more importance than do the college 
instructors. College instryctors tend to require nearly the same 
number of hours of preparation of all student-teachers, regardless 
of background. This trend is evident in similar graphs for other 
studies in this series. 



Teaching Experience With Normal Children 

A somewhat deeper insight into the question of the value of regular 
classroom experience is afforded by the answers to the questions in this 
section of the inquiry. Teachers and other personnel were asked to 
“indicate the amount of suooeasful olassrooro teaching of so-called 
normal children which you b^eve should be ^minimal,’ ‘desirable,* 
and *ideal* prerequisites for a teacher of hard of hearing children.** 
The rMults are preemited in table 5. 

What pereerU of the group feit that no eaperienee waa neeeeearyf For 
Uie ‘‘desirable** and “ideal** prerequisites tiiere was graiaal agreement 
that some experience was necessary. F(u* the “minimal** prerequkites, 
thoe was no agreement: <mly 6 pwomit of the teadhen, but 28 percent 
of the cdlege personn.el would accept “m> expaionoe.** 

What percent would accept student teaching with normal children as 
the only experieneet For a “minimal**'- prqmration, about half of the 
special educators accepted only stud«it teadring. Fot a “deairaUe** 
preparation, the pwoentage of State and local supervistHa accepting 
only student tMudib^ was mudi leas. Hie pooent of tmchers who 
would accept studmt teaching only was scmiewhat less, but the per- 
centage of college pawmnel who made a (ffsthurtion b^ween “ani- 
mal** and “denrable** {werequisites cm this baab wm afaimd nfl. 

At the level of “ideal*' prerequiaites tiioe was almost gmeral ^ree- 
ment that mors preparation Uiu student teadiing was necessary. 
Smne of Uie ooDege group stfll continued to accept only student 
teadimg. 
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Table 3- — (pinions of special educators on the amount ctf teaching expoi* 
ence with normal children needed by those, preparing to teach hai^ of 
hearing children 


TMcitlof eipirlwiw with nornytl chUdmi 

^raiM of r^lBe ■ 

TmAmt 

1 

Loeol 

CoOteo 

Minimal 

None 

5 
34 
16 
28 

6 
8 

9 

31 

22 

36 

2 

14 

30 
17 

31 
6 
1 
1 

• 28 
52 
15 
. 6 

1 semester, half-time student teaching. . . 

1 semester, full-time student teaching. . 

1 ymr of elaaarooro taMhing 

2 years <rf classroom teaching . 

3 years of classroom teaching . 

More than 3 of eUasroom teaehing . 

Dbsirablb 

None... 







2 

34 

43 

26 

7 

1 semester, half-time student teaehing 

1 semester, full-time student teaching . 

1 year of elaantwm tm^hing.. 

2 yeara of daaaroom teaehing ... 

3 years of elaasroomrteaehing . . 

Mora^than 3 years of classroom teaehing 

4 

30 

21 

38 

4 

3 

2 

16 

36 

41 

6 

8 

16 

33 

36 

7 

Idbal 

None 







2 

4 

18 

38 

34 

13 

3 

1 semester, half-time student teaehing. . . _ . . ... . 
1 semesta, full-time student teaehing ...» 

1 year of classroom teaehing 

2 years oi classroom teaching .. 

3 years of classroom teaehing .......... 

More than 3 jwe (rf classroom teaching 

3 

25 

37 

30 

6 

2 

17 

29 

60 

2 

2 

8 

17 

38 

42 

3 


*— rr -fr-pr m rff unit miriwti rti 
MtalwMsaddlAloo. Auaalo<aMi|)MM«lii«ton.aaiMvl^fmriWMiOi<Wyl)rUw«4BMtl««r 
hardafii«flBtaiifldiMi.tMw«radtb*qaMOaB: MtaMiMn,MaiilaarM(antBdwwiitett.nieMl«- 
netora Md npOTTlMn. and ^ eoB«i atafl BiMiiNra. 


What percent favored the jn^quiaite of 1-3 yeara of daaaroom ea- 
perieneef The college personnel sgsin oomplionte the msking of a 
generalised statement. For **in,inimal” preparaUon, only 5 pm'oeQt 
of the oollege personnel fdt t|iat even 1 year was neo e ss a ry, whereas 
from 38 percent to 46 percent of the other pearsmmd chose I to 3 yeara 
of experience teaching normal children. 

The break betwem college ^rsonnel and the others is sharp at the 
"desiraUe’' level, for '63 patient to 82 per^nt of the nonoollege 
people againat 32 peiooit of the college people favored 1 to 3 years 
experience. 
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■'At the “ideal" level the pMittem is atill evideDt. Of Uie college j>er- 
Bonnel, 76 p^twnt choM 1 to 3 yMra of experien<», wherraa from 87 
percent to 96 percent of the others wanted 1 to 3 years of experi^ce. 
There was an indication that State and local peraonnd fdt an increas- 
ing value for each year of experience up to 3 years. There was general 
agreement that more than 3 yeiua of. teaching experience was not 
neoessaiy. 

Speculation on the reasons fw the different WMght given by college 
pei^onnel to teaching experience with normal. (hi Idren would not be' 
profitable. The frame of reference for Uie colle^ personnel is <Jne 
which is relative to his task of recruiting and tnuning teachers to the 
maximum levd of competency within cwtain timelimits. The non- 
college personnel are closer to the everyday problems of working in a 
total school program and therefore may feel a need for a wider back- 
ground experience. 


Proftssional Preparation fo^ Tf ocher. Candidates Most 

Likely To Succeed 

What kind of a plan for profesrional preparation will produce a 
competent t^her for the hard of heving child? State and local 
personnel and c(^ege educators were asked to choose the two programs 
Qu>st likely to produce a suoces^ul candidate from among rix hypo- 
thetical programs. The 6 programs were built from a combination 
of these 6 elements: (1) Student practioe teaching, (2) spedalixed 
preparation, (3) teaching with normal duldroi, (4) teaching experience 
with bard of hearing children, (6) a bachdor’s degree, and (6) 1 year 
of graduate study. The six different combinations of the dements 
were evaluated and Uie results are prasmted in'taUe 6. 

The program for candidate C was favored by all respondents. 'Hiis 
is the longest program, requiring not only academic time up to 1 year 
of graduate scho(d, but also teaching experiaice wiUi.normaJ children. 

Tile next most favored ocunbination program, B, was sUU a 1-year 
graduate pit^ram, but no temchiag Mqiermnce with ncumal diildren 
was required. 

Of there m m ning prograini, B, a bachdm^sdegreein goieral edueatioo 
with only student teaching of notmd dtUdroi, and^, which adds to 
B the teaching etqiwmice with ncnrmal diffdren, were not favored. 

Program A smphasidof iqtadalued |»eparatimi at the under- 
graduate levd was preferred by the ocdlege peraoimd ovm> F in which 
^ candidate had teaciiii«e|q)eristtoe with notmal and hard of hear- 
mg children but no spedaUted preparation.* No (Wflmrcoca for under- 
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Table 6.— Opinioos oi special edacators oo conbinattoo of profcssioDal 
preparadoQ and experience of teachers most likely to sucked ' 


ayabo) 


C« 


B 


D 


PrvantlMi lod wpwliaM 


A l-y»U' gradual program of apecialiaed 
preparation (indudii^ stiK^nt teaching 
with the hard of hearing) for exper* 
ieneed r^ular daantMm t^ch«e hold- 
ing a baehd<w’s. degree in general 
teacher education; tMching experienoe 
with normal children only 


A 1-year graduate program q>edatised 
prepaAtion (induding student teaching 
with the hard bearing) immediately 
following the eompleiion of a bachekM’’s 
program in general t^clMr education; 
no teachiiMi exp^ienee with nornml or 
Aerd of Ac^'ag children 


A 4-y^ undergraduate program d spe- 
cialised preparation (induding student 
teaching with mwmal and hard of 
hearing children); no teaching exper- 
ienee with normal or hard of hmrin^ 
children 


A bachelor’s de^ee in genmU taael^ 
education, but no q>edalised prepara- 
tion; teaching experience with normal 
and hard of Acortaf ehildree 

A bachelor’s degree in general teacher 
education, but no specialised prepara- 
tion; teaching experience with normal 
children only 


A bachdbr’s degree in genwal tMclMr 
education (inolnding studmit teadiing 
of normal children) ; m teaching expmr- 
ieliee with dther normal or hard of 
hoarin§ children _.! 


PWCSBt of 


OaXKttdot* * 


Total 


78 


43 


80 


73 


42 


30 


31 


20 


23 


35 


O oU o se 


82 


52 


38 


40 * 


IS 


> PimBlIitawiMiBamiMrof pm 
wwiwmliowidfiw 

• UHtrt i#Mr to It 
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graduate spedidized training over experience in teaching hard of 
hearing childl^n was expensed by the locid directors who rated the 
two programs equally. The Sute directors of special education pre- 
ferred to a slight degree the progiam of general teacher education with 
experience in teaching both normal and hard of hearing children. 

The preference of these special educators for the concept of a "5- 
year" program is of far reaching significance in such prol)lems as 
recruiting new teachers and formulating standards for the certifica- 
tion of teachers. 
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SECTION 4 

Summary and Implications 


T his publication is a report of the study of the qu^ihcations 
and preparation of teachers of hard of hearing children. As a 
meiuis of collecting the data, a committee of leaders in this field 
were asked to report their c^onsidered judgement of the require 
com^tenciea. In addition, opinions were Mughl, by means of 
inquirt’ forms, from succeasful teachers of hard of hearing children, 
from State and local supervisors of special education, and from ixillige 
instructors who are training teachers of exseptionsJ children. 

The data reported from the inquiry forms included: Evaluations by 
the teachers of thp importance of the competencies and their own 
proficiency in those competencies; evaluation by the teachers of pre- 
paratory experiences in professions^ training; eviU nations by all partic- 
ipants in the study of the importance of regular classroom work, and 
of the need for student teaching; and evaluations by supervisory and 
cc^ege personnd of the kinds of curricular t^ans most likely to pro- 
duce suci^ssful tochers of children who are hard of hearing. 

^ 'Hie data was tabulated, tr^ted statbticaUy, discuned, and com- 
pmed with other data in order to pi^ent a more caplets picture of 
the competencies needed for becoming a teacher of tl^e child who is 
hard of heuing. * 

This study, by fociwing on competencies, has tdien one step for- 
ward in studying the qualifications and |weparation of teachers of 
hard of hearing children. Further study and subsequent validation 
of the results should increaring^y promote the goal 6f improving 
pro^ams and services for thp education of the children with imfMired ' 
hearing. 

According to some general findings of the study, teacko‘$ oj hard oj 
hearing children: 


1. Should be fviin«ril]r epetiaU^ in teaehing eommun^tion ddlls, partie- 

ulaiiy the skills of qiweelireafttof (U|mading), audHwy eompnlMiirimi, - 
and speech and huiguafe df^sk^Mnwit. * 

2. Should have a sound baek^<HiDd in medical, phjsiologioal, psyebolofieai, 

48 
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*od phyaieal tdeoM with referenm to tbe problemi <rf oomnumiostioo 
(flcp^sbUly hMuing). 

3. Are more concwrned with ^n»ml programming and broad cunieiUum than 
with ^teeiflc curriculum*. (Although the teacher feel* a reaponaibUity 
for the child** total education, OMiain epeeifle educational experienoee may 
be tbe reeponaibility of otl^er teaehera.) 

4. Are lea* conoerii^ with tbe importance of e<)uipment, roateriab, and teat* 
than with the importance of eompeteneiea involved in understanding tbe 
child. 

5. Muat 1 m) abto to cope ^eetivejy with tlwi multifaceted fffobknw (rf eoumeb 
iog and gukUpg the child, and eoopw^atiog with hk parent* and other jwo- 
feanonal peraom on whom the child’a eduratiem r^a. 

6. MiMt be able to work aa a oloae team with other profeaaioM and agenciee 
concerned with the hard of bearing ehikl. 

7. Do not fed that it is neoeaeary to be highly competent in other areas 
erf exeepUcmalit^. 

8. Need a greater degree <rf certain pmonal eharact^iatiea for teaching hard 
of hearing ehihlren than for teaching *‘iMrmal” children. 

9. Consider supervised atudept teaching in UprMding. speech devetopment, 
and voice iraprovement to be of rooet imptMtanoe. 

10. SlMJuld spend apfwoximateiy 210 to WO ck>ck hours in super\’ked practice 
for an “ideal” preparation. 

1 1. Should ^ve at least one y«u- of dasaroom t^hing experience with “nor- 
mal** ehUdren for an "ided** ixeparation. 

12. WUl be most likdy to succeed If tbe {wogram erf professional pr^paratioa 
includea 1 y<^ <rf graduate study in the ^i^ialiMd field and teaching 
experience with “ncwmal*’ efalklreo. 


An urgent need exiata for the further cUrifieation of the special 
education proUema of children with impaired heming. The kinds 
of h^p needed by these children that tan, and ^ould, be provided 
for them within the echoed program ^ould be more fully identified,' 
and the administrative arrangements under which these lands of 
hdp can most effeeUv^y be'given need to be determined. 

Th« proUem to be (bait with in this area is partly that of 
defimUon and partly that (rf research and development. Hearing 
acuity exMU in deg^ and on a continuum ^Ulecatcg(mstng of chOdrSn 
as moderately or sevm^y hmd of h^uing, or as deid,- k, thmforo, 
arlntrary and invdvee difficult problems of d^nition, diagnostic 
testing, aiKi evduatkm. JTliese {moUmim are ocunpouncM by tradi- 
tional oi^pto and by pmonalj family, and situational faetorm which, 
in addition to Uie dei^ of hearing losa, mwt be oemrid^^ in each 


case m evaluating the qieeific nee(k to be met and in detomining the 
moat ^active ways of meeting them. The practical difficulties are 
o(Mn|rimated by the nibatantial need few additkmal relevmit aaenti& 
mformation, which Vill fum tlm baaea few devdo{un^ improved 
eduoatiemal programs. 
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StAnding out abore all other a>naidMaUoiui is the fundamental need 
for objective inTestigation of the problem of imjNiirod hearing among 
school children and of Uie effectiveness of specified methods of teach- 
ing children with heuing impairments with and without hearing 
aids. With respect to any {Mirticular method of teaching any specific 
communication skill, are Uiere (diildren with designated d^reee of 
hearing loss, or are there particular children within specified ran^s 
of hearing impairment, for whom the method is particularly appro- 
priate or inappropnate or even detrimental? On the basu of what 
criteria may a particular hard of hearing child be aMgned to a pefyin 
of r^ular classroom instruction, with or without a hearing aid, supple- 
mented by the services of an itinerant hiring sp^hdist, or to a 
prc^^ram of instruction under a classroom teacher of the hard of 
hearing in a special room or school /or the hard of hearing? What 
are the significant variations of each of these general types of prc^ram? 
What is the relative effecUveneM of each type of pit^ram for specific 
children, or for klentifiable sub^upe of hMuing-hamlicapped i^ildren? 
These are among the questions that for further study. ^ 


APPENDIX A 


Office of Education Study, Qualification and 
Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional 
Children 


^ exceptJooAl children wms undcrUken bv 
the Office of EducnUon in colUbomUon with many leaden, in ipecial education 

^ ^ ^ AaeociaUon for the Aid 

ofCri^ Children of New York Oty. It waa tUrecterf by a member of the 
^oe <rf ^ucaUon itaff. Who waa <x>utai^ by two committecB, One was an 
Office of Eduction policy committee, whoM function It waa to aaent the director 
in manageroeot and personnel aspects of the study The other was a naUonal 
1 ? leaders In special education from various part# of the 

I nitad it was the function <rf this group to help idenUfy the problems, to 

^t in the (fcwJoproent of the design erf t;lw study, and to otherwtoe facUlUte 
the proje ct. The study also had the eounsel erf a number of TOiwulUnta who 
reviewed Gotten material and made suggestions on personnel and [wooedures 

(A iwmplete list of these committee members and oonsultanU appears on page 
u, ill, and Iv.) 

The general purpose erf the study waa to more about the qualifloitlon, 
^nctive eom^tendes, and specialised preparation needed by teachere of 
handicapped and ^fted pupils. The term Vieadwrs" was interpreted broadly 
to m^ Mt only dasaroom instructors of the vartous types of exceptional chUdren, 
5* direckws and spedalista in Stole and local school ^ms and prtrfeesors 
of speeW edueatioD in colkgea and unlversiOes. A sepajto study was made of 
tte jl*^*^*®** “d preparation Meded by teachers olfchiklien who are; (I) 
bhnd. W crippled, (3) daaf, (4) glftod, (6) hard of hesirin^V «»ntaUy retarded, 
(7) inrtiaUy ^ng, (8) soetally and emottonaUy maladjusted, (9) speech handi- 
wpped, or m handicapped by special health oondittons sudi as rheumatic 
fever. Bepmte studies were also made of qualilleatkm and preparation needed 
by ^ledd eduction administrative and mpervbory personnel in SUte d^iari- 
mento «rf eduoatkin (1 1), and in central offices ol local school systems (11). Still 
stody (13) was made at qualffieatton and preparatton by In- 

in «oUe^ and universtties preparing toaehm of exceptional children. 
Thus, Incorporated into t& broad project were 13 separate studies. 

Two techniques were used to gather data on the qualification and i»^>aratU| 

One was the use of a s«tos of fijK 
toe otoM’ was toe formatira d oommitteee to subndt datemente droeflUiu 
durable competencies. The plan of the study also provided for cooferencro 
whenever practical and poMible. ^ 

ThroiMdf toe sartes of toquhr forms, fads and t^nkms aw# et^eeted from 
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APPENDIX B 


Information About the 100 Particip>ating 
, Tochers of Children Who Are d of 


Z^^****^ ^ rtudy called fw at lOO'npertor ctaasroom teachers, 

of bard of hearing cbUdren to supply facts and opinitMu through an eilcnslvr 
inqu^ form. An was made to aecure a repreeenUtlre aampUng of superior, 

leaelum throughout the Natioo by establishing a quoU /or roch 8ute and bW 
l^^kllng guiddiDM for the aelectioo of teachers within each State State quoisuJ 
estahlte^ with Ohe b^p<: 4 )f the Edueattonal SlaUaUos Branch of the U S 
Offlro irf Eidueatioo. AmtHtg the faetcwa eon^ered in eatahtiabing the quotws 

pcg>u^tk«i and numbt^- o# puf^ enrolled in igieriai' education racUiUm 
roe- the hard of bearing in the State. 

GukleliMa for the seiecthwi erf superior UMchtrs were pre^red with the Irelp 
of the nat^mal advkwy emnmittee They aprotfed . (1) That partidpanU be 
curreaUy employed as teachers and that they be mjperipr in the c^nion of thdr 
wpervMMa; (t) that they have ^weiaUsed ‘ preparatioo for teaching hard of 
hearing children^ (J) that, loaofar as poaribie, t«t^era be eho«>o eo that id>out 
half of Utt mimber woukl have rec^ved UMrfr epedaUaed profeaaiooal proparaUon 
b^w^aauwy I, 1#46, and the other half after that date, and (4) that the 
•dectijw be mack as widdy as posdble from varknie typos of teaching s4tuatk>na. 
such as uriMn aikl rural «ntw, public and private echools 

In onW to obtain at least 100 e^ipleted inquiry forms from tochers who 
wmild meet U»e eit^ set by the stndy. it was ebdefed to eompUe a Ikt of ap. 
proaima tdy S OO toaduws. fhate deparimenU of eduaitimi mbmlUed the names 
smi BtkUtmm at 1»4 tesebra of hard of bmuing ohlldren. Inquiry fewma were 
sent to aU of these; l» forma were eompMod and returned. Twenty-three 
r^POWlMls did not meet the ceritewia set forth In the guklelin^. The forms from 

the other 100 teachers were eoUkled and data from them are reported in this 
buUetln. . 

TTm reate may want to know emneiUog shout the sehooi sltuatkms in which 
pertl^mtl^ teadiers of te bard of iMriE^ wme em|rfoyed, as well as 
“xwk their paraonaJ qtialiAmtioiw and profeaaiooal baining.* Baekgrmind 
information Is pvssmieed but sbotdd be int«|»«ted with extrdne eauUon. 

should have any program impUeatioos, dnoe It was not 
wllhto te aeope at this projeel to study programs for the education of hsid 
whsM^ng ddldinn. 'This informatknr te intnented scUely b^nuse (Unions 
rd>ortad in this ImUete emt smteiines be more aeeurdely intaiweted In the li gh t 
of fade aa the adiod d^teia In whld> te eontrilmtliig teachws were 
employed, the giade level tA whkrfi they wwe arorkiag, or t^ own twofeeelonal 
Itf^mratioa. 




68 
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54 TEACHERS OF CHILDREN WHO ARB HARD OF HEARINO 

The personal data obtained from the participating teachers indicate that they 
were a relatively heterogeneous group working in a variety of settings. Of these 
100 teachers, 57 were primarily classroom teachers (categories a through d in 
table A) and 43 were itinerant teachers (category c). 

Table A.— T)rpc of school organisation in ;prhich the participating teachers were working 


Type of orpoitrsUoii , 

* 

Number of 
teaeben 

TOTftL.i^. 

100 

a. Special d^^ school for various types of handicapped children 

Special dav school for hard of hearing children only 

11 

6 

22 

17 

1 

43 

b. single multigrade special class for hard of hearing children in a 
regular dav school - _ - 

0 . Center of two or more special classes for hard of hearing children in 
’ a regular day schoor. . 

d. State resic^tial schooL^, 

e. Itinerant teacher of the hard of hearing. . 



Although each of the 100 participants was primarily a teacher. of hard of 
hearing children, a great variety of titles were reported. The 68 c/naaroom 
teachers represented themselves in the following ways: 13 as laughers of hard 
of hearing; 6 as teachers of deaf; 7 as teachers of .hard of hearing and deaf; 11 as 
teachers of |iearing cons^^^ation; 3 as teachers of lipreading or sp^chmding; 
2 as speech correctionists; 2 as speech and hearing therapists; 2 as head teachers; 
and 1 each as teacher, teach^ of hearing conservation and speech correction, 
teacher of bpreading and auditory training, director of education and recreation 
(in a local hearing society), primary acoustic t^her, hearing program teacher, 
speech and hearing teacher, hearing therapist, and teacher of deaf and speech 
correction. 

The 43 iiineranl teachers reported their titles a^ follows: 11 as teachers of 
lipreading or speechreading; 10 as teachers of lipreading or speechreading and 
speech therapists or correctionists; 7 as speech and hearing therapists; 2 as 
hearing therapists; 2 as hearing conservation specialists; 2 as timber of lipreading 
and teacher of hard hearing children; and 1 each as spee^ therapist, speech 
and hearing teacher, audiometrist and speech and hearing teacher, teacher of 
hard of hearing and speech therapist, teacher of hard oi, hearing, and supervisor 
of -hearing program; 3 di^ not .give this type of information. 

Seven of the 67 classroom teachers and 22 of the 43 itinerant t^hers classified 
themselves tn pdrt as speech therapist or speech correctionist^^>f the class- 
room teachers, 34, and of the itinerant teachers, 15, or a tot^^p 49, report^ 
that they included deaf children among their pupils. 

^ Of the 100 teachers 94 taught solely or partly at the elementary levd, 89 of 
them incbided nursery or kind^rgmrten childrra among their pupils, and 58 
included secondary school children in thefar teaching. (See table B.) 

4|penty of the teachers reported that they themselves were of heari^ and 
eighty said they had normal hearing. None of the 100 teachers classified himself 
as deaf. 

The major part of their specialist preparation had been received by 00 of^ 
the teachers prior to January 1946, and by the other 40 teachers after January 
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Table B. — Gra<k level* at which the teacher* were working 


Lev^ 

Number of teachen 

Total 

Ittnerant 

Classt)Oiii 

Total. . * . _ 

100 

43 

57 

Nur^rv or kindergarten only .... 

1 

0 

1 

Nursery or kindergarten ana elementary 

10 

4 

. 12 

Elen^enterv only .... 


a 

07 

Elementary and aecondafv. 

m 

16 

10 

Secondary oft/v . 

%& 

2 

3 

Nursery or kindergarten, elementary, and second- 




ary • ^ ... . 

22 

18 

A 

• ^ ..... 

f 

f 


■ Two of the 33 («acb«n alto taiifhc adult*. 


1946. About two-thirda received this spf^isUsed preparation prior to, and about 
one-third conturrerUly vnlh, teaching hard of hearing ^dren. About half had 
taught normal children before preparing to teach in this special area. (See table 
C.) The number who had received preparation at the gnAiute level was about 
the same as the numbw who had received all their preparation at the under- 
graduate level. (See tame D.) • 


T*ble C.— Spccislijcd preparatioo of the participating teachers, by time of preparation 


Time of praparatkm 


Total .. . _ 

Before tesching normnl children 

After teaching normal children 

Total ! 

Before teaching hard of hearing children. 

0)ncurrently with t^hing hard of hearing children 

^ 


Number of 
teaser* 


100 


48 

52 


100 


68 

32 


Table D. — Specialised preparatioo of the partkipating teacher*, by type of program ' 


Lml 

Number of 
teaebers 

Total 

100 

Graduate. 

47 

41 

12 

U ndergraduate . 

A residential school for the deaf and bard of hearing independent of a ' 
degree-granting institution 
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56 TEACHERS OF CHILDREN WHO ARB HARD OF HEARINQ 

The classroom teachers were working in 19 States and the Distriot of Ci^umbia; 
the itinerant teachers in 16 States. In all, 27 different States from every section 
of the Nation were represented by teachers of hard of hearing children. 



/ 
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Statistical Procedures and Results 


Procedum Used in Analjn^in^ Data Reported in Tables 1, 2, 

and 3 

EactMTof the eompeteneiee '’-nowMges and abilities) listed in table 1 was 
rated in two wayi, by the 100 participating teachers. First the teacher checked 
whether, In his judgnoent, each item was "very important," "important," "lees 
important," cf "not important" in hb present position as a teacher of hard of 
hearing children. Second, he checked whether he considered himself to be 
or "not prepared" in each of these competencies. 

The assropg importoace of each competent was computed by multiplying the 
number <rf checks in the "very important" column by 4, those in the "imporUnt" 
column by 3, those in the ‘less important" e<dumn by 2, and those in the "not 
important" column by 1. The results were added together and divide by the 
number ctf checks fw that particular item. 

The owrogs frofieieney of the teachers was computed in the saife way, using a 
numerical value of 3.96 for "good," 2.73 for "fair," and 1.62 for "not prepared." 
These numerical values (converted scores) were used to make possible a com- 
parison between the ratings <rf importance on a 4-point scale and the rktings 
prodciency on a S-polnt scale. They were derived as foUows: The average rating 
of importance was found for all the competencies. This average was 8.32. Then 
the sUndard deviation was found for this distribution; it was 0.84. Next, the 
average rating of proficiency was found for all the eompeteneiee, by assigning 
a value of 8 to the checks in the "good" column, 2 to those in the "fair" column, 
and I to those in the "not prepared" column. This average was 2.48. Then the 
standard deviation was found for this distribution; it was 0.69. The e-scores of 
the second distribution were equaled to the corresponding s-scores of the first. 
For example, the r-score for 3 in the distribution of proficiency ratings was found 
to be (8- 2.48) 0.69, which equals -1-0.76. Using the standard deviation of the 
first distribution as a unit, this yields -1-0.76X0.84, or +0.63. Adding 0.63 to 
8.82, the mean of the first distribution, yidds 8.96. This is the converted score 
assigned to the checks in the "good" column. 

A rank order of the list of 96 competencies was determined for both the average 
ratings ot importance and the average ratings of profidency. Consecutive whole 
numbers were used for ranks even though a few of the itenui received klentioal 
average ratings. This was done so that the rank order number might also serve 
as an item identification number. The items have been arranged in tabto 1, 
page 16, according to the rank order of importance; the rank order of profidency . 
is indicated by a rank order number in the ri|^thand column. For example, the 
number 3 aH>ean opposite item 1 in the table. This item was ranked first in 
impOTtaoce . and third in profidency. Rank order numbers and the range of 
average ratings o# the 96 competency items within eadi cidegory of importance 
are shown below. Tables arith the average rating for each coropeteacy are avail- 
able upon request from the Office of Edueatimi. 
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•' i • ♦ ^ 

OiU99n 

Very important 

In>poriant- _ . _ , . 

I^ess important . . . 

Not impor^nt . . . 

Good 

Fair . 

Not preparwl ^ 


WHO ARE HARD^ OF HEARIira 




Ramti »f mtra00 
rsMn#« 

nmwtkffi 

3. 50-a 95 

1-44 

2. 51 -a 47 

45-91 

, 2. 2(V-2. 48 

92-96 

None 

None 

a 35-a 94 

1-57 

2. 34-a 30 

58-96 

None 

None 


COVARIATION BETWEEN RATINGS OF IMPORTANCE AND 

RATINGS OF PROHCIENCY 

* The hypotheaia that tea\*her8 tended to rate themaelv^ most proficient on those 
competencies which they also rated mc^t important, and l^ proficient on th(^ 
they rated less important, was^ tested statistically. Because a (X)mplete analysis 
did not seem ne<»«sary a random sample of 10 competency i^ms was drawn from 
the list of 96. For each of these items, a ‘‘scatter diagram" or “cK)ntingency 
table" was prepared, with the ratings of importance on the X->a%is and the pro- 
ficiency ratings on the Y-axis. The coefficient of contingency for the table was 
then computed. Where necessary, adjacent categoric of importance ratings 
were combined, in order to avoid low-frequency intervals (the marginal frequency 
in any row* or column was never allowed to fall below* 15). This was desirable 
in order to obtain a fair and stable value of the contingency coeflflcient. Most of 
the contingency coefficients were computed from 2x2 tables, though two w*ere 
computed from a 2 x 3, and one from a 3 x 3 tab^. 

The statistical significance of each contingency coefficient was computed using 
the chi-square technique, w ith (s — 1) (t — 1) degree of fr^dom, where s<b number 
of intervals on the X-axis, and t» number of intervals on the Y-axis. 

For each^ntingency table, there was computed not only the actual value of 
C, but also the maximum value of C obtainable from the set of marginal frequencies 
characterising the particular contingency table. This maximum was computed 
by inserting in one (or more) of the cells of the table the high^t possible number 
^nsonant with the marginal frequence and a positive relation between X and Y. 
Because of the small number of degrees of fwedom, the numbers to be inserted in 
the remaining cells of the table were readily determined by reference to the 
marginal frequencies and the figures in the c^Il (or cells) already containing the 
maximum entry. The coefficient of contingency of the tabla^ thus oonstnicted^ 
was caftuUted In the usual manner. This maximum coefficient of contingency 
coefficient was calculated from the original or empirical table. 

The median coefficient of contingency on the 10 items was 0.35, with a range 
from 0.06 to 0.65 in a situil^ion where the maximum possible value of the median 
coefficient of contingency would be 0.64 with a range from 0.49 to 0.78. 


STATISTICAL SIGNIHCANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN AVER- 
AGE RATINGS OF IMPORTANCE AND AVERAGE RATINGS OF 
PROnCIENCY 

To determine the statistical significance, of the difference between the average 
importance rating and tte average self-competent rating on an item, the {Htme- 
dure employed was as follows: The difference betwtn the ratings on Importanee 
and proficiency ("converted strt") for tch itcher was determined (I|— Pi 
through Iiit — Piii, w*here the sul^icripts 1 and 100 represent the teachers answering 
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the question). The average difference between the ratings for all teachers was 

(Vt- '«»)■) 


calcuiatod 




the standard deviation 


(Md)* ) and the standard 


error of the average of the difference were imputed; the average dif- 


ference was expressed in i-score units (this ia the “critical ratio^). The 

probability of obtaining a mean difference as lar^* as, or larger than, the observed 
difference if we continue to take sampler of the same siae from a lero^ifferenw* 
universe was read from the appropriate table of probabilities. (Reference: 
Quinn MjNemor, Psyckologicol SUU%H%C9^ pages T.t— 75.) Difference's were ckui* 
sidered to lie significant if the probability of chance occurrenct' was as Jittle as 
0.01 or less. 

In the proccKlure described above, only paired ratings were employed; thus, if a 
teacher rated an Item for importance, but failed to make a proficiency rating for 
the item, it was impossible to determine the difference betw^n import^nc^ and 
proficiency of that teacher for that item. His response to this item w as thei^fore 
not usable in this calculation. The ratings of all teachers were used in obtaining 
l)oth the averages for importance and for proficiency on which the ranks in table I 
are based. j. • . 

In the c^ase of items for which the difference between the average importance 
rating and the average proficiency rating (converted sc^rc^) w^as less than 0.20, no 
test of statistical significance was employed. It was exmsidered that differences 
smaller than 0.20 were too small to have any practical significance. Of thcMe 
items test^, 21 show'ed a statlsticmUy significant differenca» betw^n ratings of 
importance and proficiency. These are indicated in Uble 1, page 16, by the 
symbol *‘sd'^ in the left hand cxiliimn, and are discussed on page 34. 




I 


Proceduns Used in Analjn^ng Data Reported in Table 4 


The 100 teachers rated the relative Importance of each of W experience by 
checking whether, in their judgment, it was ‘‘very important,” “important,” ‘*less 
important,” or “not important” to include i.he experience in the specialised 
preparation of teachers of hard of hearing children. The average Importance of 
each experience W’as computed by multiplying the number of checks in the “very 
important” cKriumn by 4, thc»e In the “important” column by 3, those in the “less 
important” ooluin’n by 2, and those in the “not important” column by !. The 
faults were add^ together and divided by the number of checks for that par- 
ticular item. 

A rank order of the list of experien^ was then determined on the basis of these 
average ratings of importance. The items have been arranged in t^ible 4 accK>rdiirg 
to this rank order of importance. The rank order nupibers and range of average 
ratings within each category of importance are shoi^ below. Tables with the 
average rating for each experience are available upon requ^t from the Office of 
Eklueation. 


tMfory 

Very important .. 

Important 

Lew important... 

Not important 





wtfw 

wwf* sniaS^f 

a 53-a 80 

1-7 

a54-a38 

8-23 

None 

None 

, None 

None 
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STATISTICAL PROCEDURE USED TO COMPARE THE OPINIONS OF 
CLASSROOM AND ITINERANT TEACHERS AND TEACHERS WITH 
SPECIALIZED PREPARATION PRIOR AND SINCE JANUARY 1. 1946 


The 100 inquiry forms were t^uiaied so that the ot the 57 olamoom 

teachers (H>uld be Mtnpared with those of tlie 43 tUnerant tMchers, and so that 
r^pons^ (rf the 60 teachers fdio had received their specUUUed pr^MuaUon prior 
to January 1» 1946, <KHild be compared with those the 40 teachers who had. 
re<^ived their specialiied preparation sin^ that date. Differeni^ in opinion 
(Kinwning the important of the' items listed in tabl^ 1 i^d 4 were t^ted for 
statistical signihcance. In mch case thq method used was the same. Pew 
example the averse importance rating for the twd grouj^ was mimputed 


( Ef X \ 

where X| repra$mt^4ile ratings of importance of clamtiom tMchma, 

( TlfX \ 

* / repr^ents the ratings of impartape^ of itinerant 

teachers. The ^imated standard devlAion^ of the univ^'s^ of which X| and 
Xt Hcnres were samples computed and^j 

the e««tiRuite of the ■agdard error of the difference between the wm 

^ ®^****^**^ differwee between the average 


c 

of the two samples (M|-M|) was then expressed in t-soore units 



. Thb 


is termined the **eritieal ratio.” The fwobability of an average dUFermce 
large as, c»^^uger than, the ol^rved average difference beiff^T obtained if we 
keep draa^^ samples of the same rise from a ^ro-difference universe was rmid 
from the table of the normal curve, Proportion' of ArM Under the Normal 


Curve* Lying More 'Hian a Sp^ified Number of Standard Deviations 



from 


the Mean.” Differ«io^ w«-e ransklered to be signiheant if iht probability of 
chance occurrence was 0.0 1 or Im. 

StatistieMiy aignifinnt between the evaluations erf elaMtxim ami 

Itinmant teachers were found on 11 competencies in table 1, and 3 experkm^ 
in tidrfe 4. These ithms md be identifi^ by an asterisk (*) in the Mt^hi^ 
column erf Mcfa erf these tables. No sta^timilly rignffieant different wm 
found between the opinions of tMchm pr^[>ared priew to, and sinee, Jwuary 1, 
1946, on any fompetency in table 1 cw mepmenee in Uible 4. The raw data, 
^tabulated according to the forgoing emtegof^, are on fito jn the Office erf Edu^ 
tion. 


Additional Information on Proftssional Preparation 

- t 

^ y * 

The opinions reported in the graph on page 42 indiMte the eiedtaii number 
o4 elook hours of student teaching of bard hearing ehUdren needed by teacher* 
'Candidates wiUi regular elassroom experience and by teacher-caodklatM with 
(miy student teaching experience with nomud children. The detailed information 
in appendix table E, page 01, ia pr^ented so that the readhr may note ^wMe 
range of opinion! expreaaed by the partkiiMnta. 




TiWe B.— Opinioot of ^xcial eduoiton on the tiamber of d«xJc hour* of ttndent Kaefaiog with 
hard of hcanag chiidicn needed by tboae preparing to teach in ihii area 


‘ CkxA boi»« 

1 of pmoBnoi ^eb 

needad by t^ebw^ondl- 
dstfi wltb riftikr ^asKOom eipi^ 
hmm wUh mrmaJ 

P»mt f pMwmnft} eh^tait f«cb 
araount neocM by i^aebH‘<caiidi- 
dot<9 with only ttwfoat t«»chbi« 
of tKrmfti cbiMr^n 


mote 

LomX 

CoU^ 

Twichen 

1 State 

Local 

CoOrce 

Minimal ' 

None ... 

1-76. . . . 

7'6-160.- 

6 

48 

37 

9 

14 

36 

28 

16 

4 

2 

4 

51 

39 

4 

2 

i 

38 

28 

14 

19 

3 

6 

26 

37 

24 

9 

8 

22 

36 

20 

8 

6 

‘25 

64 

14 

7 

A 

6 

31 

37 

16 

9 

2 

-161-226 .. . 

226-fOfl. 

OverMo^^ 

Number answering 
DcaiRASui 

None ... . 


67 

60 

69 

71 

59 

60 

69 

64 








' -4 
‘29 
43 
22 
2 

1-76 

76-160. 

161-226 

. 226-300 . 

6 

61 

36 

6 

20 

27 

38 

13 

2 

10 

25 

68 

7 

3. 

30 

48 

17 

2 

5 

17 

61 

25 

2 

8 

16 

26 

2 

1 

20 
■ 59 
17 
3 

Over 300 . 

Number answering 

61 

48 

69 

63 

59 

39 

71 

58 

Ideal 

None,.. 









1-76. 

11 

13 

33 

43 

4 

la 

23 

49 

11 

• ' 1 

6 

30 

63 

1 

3 

6 

36 

46 

11 

2 

9 

10 

72 

7 

• 



76-160 

11 

20 

61 

9 

4 

8 

80 

8 

V 

^ 4 

35 
48 
13 

151-226 . 

2^300 V * 

OvM- 300 


1 

Number antwering *. . 

. »7 

47 

70 

67 

t 

58 

a 

36 

62 

64 


■PwcataanbaMdoBjlMBiUBberaomrteflaeaeheateconr. BacMnaa of'roandtaf «ff, unit paronta 
do not ahraya add to ua 

• A Mai ef n* nweM adaeotOTa anawand thla qoMtloa aa a whale: R taaehaff, « dlraetan and apeeWMa 

is Itata dapartBMBla et adaeatten, n dbaetora and auarrlaata to loaal aehooi aratmia. and It eoOeta ateff 
namban. AH M aoma reaponaihaity far tba adooa&D at ehildnn who an hard of baarim. 

' a 

4 

H ^ ^ 
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Excerpts From Inquiry Forms 


I. Excerpts From Inquiry Form Filled Out by Teachers <rf Children Who Are 
Hard of Hearing 

The OrricE or KDiiCATioN 8 ti dY“ *‘Qi auricATiONs and PaEPAaATioN or 
Teachirji or Exceptional Children*’ 


INQCIRY FORM EXC-4E: For TeachejB of Children Who Are Hard of H^uing 


ONE of the following: * 

Special day school for various types of handicapped children 

Special day school for hard of hearing children only 

^ Single multi-grade special cla» for hard of h^uing children in a reguld^ 
day school 

Center of two or more special elsMm for hard of hiring children in a 

regular day school 

Itinerant teacher of the hard of bearing 

pother (Specify): 

E5 Indicate by fiUing in the blanks: 

Total number of pupib in your elmm 

Number pupils in your class whom you classify as deaf 

Number of pupite in your cla» whom you cbMify as hard erf hiring 


preparation which ted to^your initial e^iification tw aiqsrov^ as a 
of hard erf hearing children by el^kii^ onm folknring: 


Miss - 

Mrs 


1.1 Your name Mr. 

1.2 Your mailing addr^. 


Date 


City (or Pc^t OfficN^) , 

1.3 Name and location of school in which you t^ich. , 


Slate 


1.4 Indicate the type of school ontanisation in which you teach by choking ¥ 


1.6 Indicate the group or groups (rf hard erf l^uing children which you ii^h^y 


choking F one^ ch- more erf ferftewing: 



Prior to Iteeemb^ 31, 1948 Bix^ 1, 1946 
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In Publisbed ReporU, OpinioM Exprened Through Thto Inquiry Will Not 
Identiflabfe WHh the Nunei of the PenM>na Completing the Form 


1.8 lndi«»te the pUn by which you received the major i»rt of your ■pecialiied 
preparmtion in the education <rf the hard erf h^unng: 

(PUoe ONE check r' in the aprnojwUte equare in the Ubte below and 
If you have had additional preparation by other plans, indicate this by 
placing X’s In one or moee of the appro|Mlate aquaree.) 


Typ^ of pTDfrmtB 

tawib- 

tifkmpthmm wi^Kh 
GAUwi aorMl ^Ikhsn 

AfUr oo lhr^lob ttimi- 
ao€» wtUi tDHcalM 
E^rtEuU ehlklmi 

Progrmm ofhrrd 


Prior to 

hord^ 

bmiac 

mtly with 
Uochtoi 
bord 

chiklr^ 

Prior to 
too^fpi 

chiklrM] 

OOKOT- 

rwstiy vlUi 

to^lM 

chlldrpfl 

\ 

An accredited ■ cofl«^ or 
uniP«T$ity^ which consisted 
larfftly of work taken dupng 
the regular academic y«u-. 

Under- 

grad. 





Orad. 





An a^r^t^ or tta<- 

P€r$iiy which cx^naiated 
largely of summer ^Mona. 

Undw- 

grad. 

• 



— a_ , 

Grad. 





A residential school for the 
deaf and hard of hearing 
independent oi a d^pee- 
granting institution (there- 
fore tsilAotif college eriMlit). 

w 







OthoT (Such as ina«^oe inogram c^ood by a school or.^hool system, etc.) : 

< An socndltod eoBsci w nnimaltr U detesd by Uw DivWaa or Hlflwr EdMetioo, Ofllc* of BducatKn 

•i sn tawtltnUon ewtUM by lh» Amorlesn Asw d s U a n of CoUefCt for Taacber BdaesUan. or by om of tho 
nefcsyi AwoidsUoiM of C rJlM ii nad aooomfary gdiool^ 


1.9 Indicate your auditory acuity by checking one <rf the following: 
Nwmal bearing Hard <rf h^uing Deaf 
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II. _ , mm-iiA 1^,1 1.1 ui ■« 

APFIHKI B 



ft. Do ywi ooMider Om foltowlog exp^t^OM **wjr importent,” “importMt,” 
“kw impwtAOi,*' *'not linp<»lMt” in tlw qjoekOlMd |»ep«rstk>n tMcbera 
ot hard (d iMwins ehUdrenf 

(Clmlt / ONt d the four oolumm on Um Ufl for ench item.) 


i 

i 

fi 


i 


\ 


Ij 


6.1 


itfffi 


Supervtod erf fH>-caIled normal 

children. 


Su^rmMd ^ud^ ni teoM m§ #/ ef kmnng cWrfrtn— 

6.2‘ at tte DuraM 7 teveL 

6.3 at U» tevel. 

5.4 at %hB a^DMlarr 

6.6 la 

6.6 in UpTMdiaf (spa^hreadkif) 

6.7 in tpMeh uid vt^ee improveiiKmt, 

5.8 in Um aeadtemie nib^ete. 

6 9 Slarfeal-^^fvah^ (wtUKmt p^rtidpation) of 

t^Mhinf erf hard erf hearing ehlktren. 

PinaaMf ob^^nmHon — 

6.10 in tpeecb and he^ng edinica. 

6.11 ^ in otologic^U clinics. 

5.12 in rehabilitation oenteri fe^ hvd erf hearnog ^uth and 
^uHa. 

5.13 in oerebrai palsy ^nka. 

6.14 in r^kkniial ^tKK>te 6mi awl hard erf l^udng 
pupUa. 

5.15 in day claasea or icIuK^ for hard erf tMarU^ imirfh. 

6.16 erf multiprerfea^nal me oonferances ImM by 
^ntataiw from auch flekk as oMdical, psyc^^^^, 
eduea^mUf aiKl aoeiid w^are, to tUidy aiHl 



recommendations on inehvklui^hard erf hearing ehU- 
elren. i - ' 

6.17 erf eonfi^nc^ krf on<UM-|ob teachers erf the hard erf 
hearing, on pujpil placenMot, curriculum adjustment, 
child study, etb. 

6.18 at noMchool community organisations erffering serv- 
ices to hard erf hearing such as recreation groups, 
clubs, and oommunily houses. 

6.19 Visits to the homes erf hard erf hearing children in Um 
company erf supervising teachers. 

ExperienceM in dnmng educoHonal inUrprtUUionM from — 

6.JW otological %nd other nMdical repeats. 

6.21 psychokifica! repeats on hard erf iMaring children, 

6.22 reports e^ social workers on hard of hearing children. 

5.23 cumulative educational reooreb on bard erf hearing 
ohilelren. 


/ 




^ • 
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66 TEACHIB8 OF CHIU>1CN WHO 4BS TtAHU OF HXAlOra 

6. An* there permiial ehArmct^Uoi needed by m tenebrr of he&rinf ehU- 

dren which are diffueot in decree or kind from UKMc,j»e<M by * tcodaer of 

M>-calied normal ehiidreot Yea* No I 

If your amwer b "yea" pl^we tiat and comment. (Attach an addilkmal pa«p 
• if nec e aea ry.i 

M. Indicate (I) the amount erf nucoreeful efawreem te^Aeay of ao-catied NoutAi 
children wh(,ch you beliaye ahoukJ be mintmal, 4«nrM«, and kUal iwerequiaHee 
for a iMcber <rf hard erf hearing erfiildren, rfod (2) the amount erf t j^hlteg of 
ae>-called nonn^' children which you have had. 

ONB check y in eoeA column on the rifkt oppoaite the ai^ire^Hiate ^ 
amerunt.) 


Amount et laarittaf el m-cuBmI normni ehlMrcB m a prereqakAe 
’ tor tMehtat hard ottM^ (aodna 

maJ 

S' 

DaaV- 

ahto 



No teaching erf newmal children. ... i . 

At baat 1 aementer erf half-time ■tudent-teaching 
with normal chiklren (cn- equivalent) ^ 

« 

r 



At least 1 aemeeter erf full-time student-teaching 
with normal children (or equivalent). 





At least 1 year erf pn 7 tlw-|ob daasroom teaching 
with hewmat children 





At least t years erf on tbe-)ob daaaroom teaching 
arith normal children .. 



At feast 3 jrMfti of on*the-)ob eUmiroom tMehing 
with normal children. . 




T 

Other (specify) i ... 





■A 




> 


12. Indicate (1) the amount erf rfarfeaf-f^dtiay with hard erf hearing chUdren that 
yewj believe ahemld be miaiaiaf, daairoM*, and prerequiaitee few a teacher 
erf the hard erf hearing, and (2) the anwHint erf 9 tudent~lmekin§ erf hard of 
• bearing chiklren which you have had. 

f^*I*®* OMB check f in cock column on the rifkt ~oftDoaite the appre^>riatc 
amount.) 


gkt -opiate 


Amaaal.o< audcnt-iaaelilBs of hard 
«< hmrin* (AiUrM) UMidid as S- 

For exfmrkatmd ntuhr 
ert—rrmfr tosebm 

Bs a 

for looel^-foadkUtas 
wtth only 

lot of iMKAfird oora^ 
ebttdrte 

s:, 

bod 

msl 

‘Ds^ 

ahia 


Mini- 

moJ 

Dtair- 

abli 

IdMl 

No student-tnehing of hard 
erf bmtring children 








1-76 clock hours 






f 


7(P-150ek>ck hours 


. 






151-225 dock Imhitb 








226--300 dock bmire/. .... 








Other (Bpedfy) 








' 

• 











1 









iwigf 

• Ari 
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II. ^o«T»U From Inquiry Forms Fitted Out by (a) DirtKrtoni and Specialtete In 
I^partroento erf Education, (b) Directoni and Supervisors In Local 
^hool Systems, and (e) Instructom In Colles«* and Univemitles Offerina 
Specialiaed Preparatioa fw Teachers of the Hani of HeaHn« 

Tat Ornrt or EnrcATioa Stuot— -Q uAwnrATioNi and PaarAasnoN or 
TaAcaaaa or EsrimoNAL CaiLnaaN" 


lujt'iaT mau b*c- 1: F« Special Edut»Uoo I%aonnel (Including Direc- 
tors, 8u|»rvisws, Consultants, and Cowiinalorti) 
In Sim4t Fkluoatkw Depsrtrnents 




iNqriaT roaa a*r-s: Fofr Directors, Coonlinator*, ConsulUnte, and 
SupetvisorB <rf Special Education in Local School 
8>-stems 




I .1 


14 


Miss 

Your name Mr .... 

Your buaimns address . 

City (or Post Office) • State 

Your official U'tte 


Date 


I ... — -fst te s ehtrs otarteiaed l aOituu . ste.) 

10 whicb area or areas td Special Education do you have reepoMibility? 

(Ch^ as many as are appUeabte.) 

Blind Hard of Hearing 

Cripfded ' MentaUy RetArded 

Pwrtially Seeing 

Soc. Maladjusted • 


^>ec. Health 
Probe* 

Speech Defective 


iNQniaT i^au axr-tA. To Be Filled Out by Xl/Staff Members of Colleges 

and Univerdtiea Who Participate in the Spr^ialiaed 
Preparation of Teachers of Eioeptional Children 


Mias • 

Mrs. 

1.1 Your name' Mr ‘ ' 

1.2 Official Pqaition 

(Spdctfr^Dks^ M tOaouiaa, Dso»oMi«tiaa euT) 

1.3 Official Title.... 

*(8{M«iir:^AaiQeis» Pro ilii oi . Orsdaise Aislstet, tie.) 

1.4 CoUege or UnivrirBity pty Sute 

8« toetaotts OB mes M. 
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Ilm 


5.2 Indicate the amount of 8tudent^te*chmg with 
exceptional children which you believe should 
• be MINIMAL, nesiRABLE, and ideal p« 
iiisites for a special^ education teacher'Candi- 
date who is a succesaful ^regular (Classroom 
teaoher. (Use the M, D, and I key as in 
it^m 5.1.) 

No student-teaching in the specialiied area. 
1-75 clock hours * 

76-150 clock h^urs ^ 

151-225 clock hours 

226-300 clock hours 1 ^ x 

Other (specify) 

Indicate the amount of student* teaching witK 
exceptional children which you believe should 
he ifiNiifAL. desirable, and ideal pre- 
requisites for a « special education teadher- 
candidate who has only sludenl^teaching ttith 
normal children. 

(Ose the M, D, and I key as in item 5.1.) 

No Btudentr teaching in the specialized area 

1-75 clock hours 

70-160 clock hours 

151-226 clock hours 

220^330 clock hours. 

Other (specify) 


5.3 



' 1 temesior bour«15cioek boiUB. 

I QUsrtsr boarMKMfock boon. ^ 

1 acactonUc year— 460 clock boors. ' • 

6. (Completed by State, Ldeal, and College Personnel.) 

• Below are the qualifications of six candidates for positions afi teachers of 
exceptional children. In your opinion which two would be the matt likely 
to succ^d? (Assume the personality ud physical characteristics of the 
candidates and the c^ibre df prof^onal preparation to be comparable.) 
Answer, by areas, by placing fwd "M’s” in each column you complete, accord- 
ing to the following key: * . ^ - 


,¥ 


M=Most likely to succeed 


(We revise the items below are not easy to analyse, but your reaction to this 
question is extremely Important, so please give the . items your best 
•^consideration.) . ' wir * ' ' 




\ 


i 




I Speech Defective 



CANDIDATE A: A pro- 

gram completed of g^cialis^ preparation (includ- 
ing student-teaching with normal and excaptionid 
chUc^n) but wiihoui on-th^ob teaching expe- 

rien^ with norwiai or me^iwmU children..-.^ 

CANDIDATE B: A one-year gradtuUe prt^ram 
completed of specialiied preparation (including 
student-teaching in the apecialiaed ar^) imme- 
diately following the completion of a bachelor’s 
program in general teacher location, but wUhoiU 
on-the-job inching experience #ith narm€d or 

^c$ptum€d children-.., - , 

CANDIDATE C: A one-year gradual program com- 
pleted of specialiied preparation (includmg student 
teaching in the specialist area)> for experienct 
regular cla^room^eachers holding a bachelor’s 
degree in general teacher tucation, and wUh on- 
the-job teaching experience with narm^ fhildi^n 

only. _ 

CANDIDATE D: No specialist teachef^ prepara- 
^tion but holding a biwhelor’s degree in general 
W teacher education: nd toaching experitce with 
ex<^ptional children," but homng teaching expe- 

perience with normal children-^— -1 _ 

CANDIDATE E: No sprai^Uied teacher prepara- 
tion but holding a bachelor’s de^r^ in general 
teacher education (including student-teaching 
'with normal childien), but on-the-job 

^chkig experience with^ormof or ^eepiioncd 
children 

CANDIDATE F:^ No specialised teacher prepara- 
tion at a college or university but holding a bach- 
elor’s degr^ in general teacher eduimtion; and 
with on-the-job teaching experience both with 
g normal and with exd^lwmd children in the spe- 
cialised area..,,.,--. ^ 


o . 


V ’ * 



I SpfK». Hstlib ProlMi. 

[ 8'P«MM9lS :D4)f0OllVt 


